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THE SOCIETY’S PERIODICALS, 

THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE, published monthly, besides articles on the sea, ships and seamen, rep- 
resents the work of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Socizry and more briefly of kindred societies. 

The Magazine is sent to single subscribers for One Dollar a year, payable in advance. 

Persons ordering a change in ‘the direction of the Magazine: anaulé always give both the old 
and new address, in full, 


Tae Lirm Boat, an eight-page monthly paper, represents in Sunday Schools the Loan Library 
“work ofthe Society. Sunday Schools cmb ess $20 for a loan library receive fifty copies 
agaly for one year, postage prepaid. 


Tpx SEAMEN’s FRIEND, containing matter suitable for seamen, is issued quarterly and distrib- : 


uted gratuitously among them. Itis supplied to similar societies’ at the rate of one dollar PEK 
bundred. 


Provided .a request is sent annually for the Samors’ Macazine, it will be forwarded gratui-- o 


tously to Life Directors; Life Members’ and pastors. of churches. in which a yearly collection is 
taken for the Society. 

It will also, upon application, be sent for one year to any one contributing at least ibwonty 
Dollars for the general objects of the Society, or to éndow a Loan Library. 

It is necessary that all receivers of the Magazine, Seeious'y, should give Sawaal orice of 
their desire for its continuance. ; = 
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Remittances for the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Sooimty, in payment of subseriptions to the ~~ 


SaILors’ Magazine, or for any other purpose, should be-sent to No. 76 Wall Street, New York 


City, by P. O. Money Order, or check, or draft on New York, to the order of W. Haun Ropus,— ; 
Treasurer, or money may be enclosed in a registered letter. Postmasters are now obliged to ; 


register letters at ten cents each, when requested. If acknowledgments of remittances are not 
received by return mail, the Treasurer should be notified at once. 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS, 


The payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member of the Society, and of Thirty Dollars at 


onetime a Life Member. The Paymions of One Hundred Dollars at one time makes a Life Bereciaes 


FORM OF A BEQUEST, 
“T give and bequeath to the AMERICAN SEAMEN’s F'RIEND SocrETy, incorporated by the Legis- _ 


lature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable uses and- 
purposes of thegaid Society,” 


Three witnesses should: certify at the end of the'will, over their ‘signatures, to. the following = 


formalities, which, in the formation of the will, should be strictly observed: 
ist... That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription. of) the will in their pres: 
ence,—2nd, . That he, at the same time, declared to them that it was his last will and testament, 


—~3rd, That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his request, and in pres- = 


ence of each other, signed Meas names thereto, as witnesses, 


OCTOBER, 1908. No. 10. 


[For The Sailors’ Magazine. ] 
THE MUSIC OF THE SEA. 


There is music at my feet, 

And the sound is passing sweet, 
As I listen to creation’s oldest song, 

I see the dancing spray, 

And I hear the solemn lay, 
The echo of a thousand ages gone. 


Who shall tell the ocean’s tale 
In the calm and in the gale? 

The anthem of the free is on the shore 
Where the exiles kneel and pray 
And foretaste a better day; 

We will swell the mighty chorus evermore. 


¥ 


Did you hear the plaintive sigh 
When the mother said good-bye, 
And the ebb-tide helped the murmur o’er the sea? 
Did you hear the sea-boy’s song 
As the billows rolled along, 
Swelling, swirling in the fulness of their glee? 


What tremor in the heart, 
In the silence and the smart 
Of the lonely watcher far upon the billow; 
‘¢ Shall I see them once again?” 
Is the deep-felt soft refrain, 
As he weeps himself to sleep upon his pillow. te 
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The song of hope they sing 
While the freshening breezes bring 
The glad tumultuous life across the main, 
O songs that bring the cheer, 
That make life doubly dear 
In saddened hearts where joy springs up again. 


The anthem of the shore, 
In the calm and in the roar, 
Shall ever claim the homage of the free, 
And in the distant clime, 
Beyond the strand of time, 
We'll hail the lasting plaudits of the sea. 
Beamsville, Ont. H. T. Mitier, 


THE SEA OF FAITH. 


Have you lifted anchor and hoisted sail? 
Does your ship stand out to sea? 

Have you scoffed at peril and dared the gale 
Where the waves and the winds are free? 


Is safety a thought that you count disgrace 
When duty or danger call? 
Would you stand on the deck with a smile on your face, 
ee And perish the first of all? 


ok 


Is your old sail salt with the frozen foam, 
And gray as a sea-gull’s wing? 

Do you never long for land and home 
When the great waves clutch and cling? 


Oh, the Sea of Faith hath storms, God knows; 
And the haven is very far, 

But he is my brother-in-blood who goes 
With his eye on the polar star, 


' With his hand on the canvas, his foot on the ropes, 
His heart beating loud in his breast, 
With deathless courage and quenchless hopes 
And the old divine unrest! 


The swift keels chafe in the Harbor of Doubt; 
They were built for the glorious blue, 

Where the stout masts bend and the sailors shout, 
And the wave-drench’d compass is true! 


Then here’s my hand, O lad of my heart, 
O dauntless spirit and free! 

patie The tide is high! They strain, they start! 

The ships of the infinite sea! 


FREDERICK LAWRENCE KNOWLES, in Christian Endeavor World. 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


All correspondents, including missionaries, are requested to address 
their communications to the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society 
and not to its officers, personal letters of course excepted. 


The Annual Report will be sent postpaid to all applicants. 


The world of business is always seeking the right man for the right 
place and complaining because it is so difficult to find him. Captains of 
industry do not hesitate to call for the resignations of the incompetent, 
if indeed they do not summarily remove them, in order to make room 
for better men. In keeping before their minds that success is reached 
by choosing well the agents and instruments of success and by rele- 
gating to the lower places those who have proved themselves unfit 
for the higher, these men act wisely and well. It is high time that in 
both education and religion the drones, misfits and incompetents who 
occupy important positions should give place to their betters. Trus- 
tees of colleges inflict damage on their institutions when they blunder 
in the selection of professors and fail to confess and correct it after 
the blunder is discovered. Churches hurt the Christian cause when 
they appoint weak men to secretaryships or mission fields which call 
for men of strength. ‘‘ Few die and none resign” is a saying that 
reflects on the appointer as well as on the appointee, for both should 
see when inefficiency demands either an energetic reformation or a 
prompt dismissal, and when the appointee naturally fails to resign, 
the appointer should have the courage to remove him in the public in- 
terest. 

These words apply especially to men in charge of Sailors’ Homes 
and mission stations the world over. Local boards and committees 
either by an honest mistake or careless inquiry get the wrong men, 
wrong in methods, perhaps in morals; get the right men, who in time 
lose their grip and become the wrong men; men who remain to do no 
good, sometimes to do much harm ; and the mischief of these ‘‘round 
boards in square holes” is continued it may be year after year because 
the board or committee is busy or lacks the courage and is waiting for 
something to turn up, the resignation which never comes, or the death 
which is long deferred. In the meantime sailors, who can gossip as 
well as landsmen, are carrying over the world the records of the misfits, 
which are sure to lose nothing in the telling. 

Undoubtedly superintendents of Sailors’ Homes and seamen’s chap- 
lains are liable above most men to unjust criticism. Notwithstanding 
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their willingness to spend and be spent in behalf of sailors, there are — 
times when they must refuse for the seamen’s own good to be made | 
the tools of their unreasonable demands, and they are compelled often | 
to bear down hard on their vices and reckless extravagance. Individ- | 
ual sailors “get back” at good men by starting stories to their dis- | 
credit. All good men must sympathise with the victim of a malicious 
lie and stand by him through thick and thin. Apart from these causes, 
which are exceptional and make an exceptional demand on sympathy, 
it is wise, indeed it is imperative on boards to ask themselves such 
questions ag these: Have we made a mistake in choosing our chaplain? | 
Has he made a mistake in undertaking the work of a seamen’s mis- 
sionary ? If he will not resign, can we not, if he is a good man, help | 
him into other work ? If he is not a good man, ought we not to dis- 
miss him at once? If he was once just the man and has deteriorated 
in character, or become careless in his work, ought we not to regard 
the cause as too sacred to be entrusted to unworthy hands ? . 

It is delightful to testify that chaplains in general are men of God, 
serving sailors for Christ’s sake. The stress of our contention les 
against careless boards and committees, who too long remain ignorant 
of the misdoings of the few, or too long tolerate their indifference to 
duty. 

The following letter is one of many illustrations that might be given 
of the tender and beautiful courtesies rendered by the chaplains of 
this Society to officers and seamen : 

S. S. Victorra, 
At Sea, August 20, 1908. 


No doubt you heard of the disasters in Valparaiso Bay on the morning of June 
2, 1903, on which day I had my wife, child and ship taken from me at one blow. 
I am not going to dwell upon the subject, but I think the least I can do is to thank _ 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society for the great help and kindness T received _ 
from it through the Rev. Frank Thompson in Valparaiso. I stayed in that port 
two months trusting that the bodies of my dear ones would at least be given me for 
burial in the “old country,” but they were never found. All this time I stayed 
with Mr, and Mrs. Thompson, who made their house more than a home to me, and 
would not let me thank them. I may further add that it was through their loving 
advice and encouragement chiefly, that I have found strength to go and face the 
world again, although a broken down man. 

There are so few nowadays who do more than express sympathy, especially in the 
case of a stranger in a strange land, but with Mr. Thompson it was so different, I 
would like to mention one instance before concluding. The day I left Valparaiso 
Mr. Thompson was very unwell, but nevertheless went out with me in a small boat, 
the day being very rough and wet, and assisted me to sink some floral crosses on 
the spot where my dear ones left me. He also at my request prayed and thus con- 
secrated their resting place. 
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I must apologise for troubling you to read so much, and I am afraid Mr. Thomp- 
son would be vexed if he knew I had written this, as he does not like outward show, 
But when I glance at your Magazine and note all the letters from various ports 
stating numbers of tracts, etc., left on board ship, especially in the North Ameri- 
can ports, I think the silent workers, in fact the workers deserve a word of praise 
and thanks. Yours very truly, 

Cuas, A, KeRRN, 
Late Master British ship Foyledale. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 
at its recent meeting in Los Angeles, Cal., adopted the following re- 
commendation : 


The committee recommends that the Assembly heartily commend the work on the 
part of our self-denying chaplains, missionaries and sailor-pastors; also the work 
of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Socigry and kindred organizations, and that the 
following committee of five be appointed to consider this subject and bring in a re- 
port to the next Assembly, viz.: Ministers, E. R. Craven, D.D., W. C. Stitt, D.D., 
Henry EF. Lee; Ruling Elders, Richard H. Wallace and Homer L. Pound; the 
committee to serve without expense to the Assembly. 


The Rev. Henry F. Lee, who for the past nineteen years has been 
pastor of the Mariners’ Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, was in- 
vited to address the Assembly on the subject of these resolutions. We 
are glad to reproduce the substance of Mr. Lee’s remarks : 


I am glad to have the opportunity to say a word concerning a cause which has 
been very strangely neglected by our Church, and, indeed, by all branches of the 
Church of Christ. You may search the sermons of moderators and ministers of the 
Assembly a long time before you will find the least allusion to this important mat-~ 
ter. My time does not allow me to attempt any explanation of this; but we all 
must know that it is not as it should be. Our heavenly Father does not ignore the 
sea. Among the rich promises to His church, He has given a prominent place and 
a causative relation to other promises to this assurance: ‘‘ For the abundance of 
the sea shall be converted unto thee.” Of this promise three things may safely be 
said: 

1. It includes not only the sea power, with all its influence, but also and chiefly 
the men of the sea. No one has attempted to interpret otherwise. 

2. This promise of God mu:t and shall be fulfilled. 

3. Manifestly, the Church is responsible for the use of the means to secure this 
glorious result, even as the Church is responsible for the preaching of the Gospel 
to all mankind. 

Neither did our Lord, when He came, neglect seamen. His labors with them 
were more thorough and abundant than with any other class. He seems to teach 
us by example that if we would convert the world, the conversion of the sea—the 
missionary class, the international class—requires our first and most thorough at- 
tention. 

Brethren, this work is far more important than we are prone to think. Recent 
events—the amazing development of the navies of the world; and such boooks as 
Captain Mahan’s “Influence of the Sea Power in History ”—put the value and ur- 
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gency of this work in a new light, as one of the most pressing calls that can now be 
sounded in the ears of Christ’s faithful followers. 

While studying for the ministry at Princeton, I was deeply impressed with the 
work of the foreign field. I wanted very much to be a foreign missionary. Provi- 
dence seemed to prevent that, but in the Mariners’ Church the Master has given 
me, later in life, one of the best foreign mission stations to be found on the earth. 
Many thousands of men of over thirty different nationalities are annually brought 
to me—having learned English on the ships—to hear and receive the blessed Gospel 
of Jesus. It has also been a most effective home mission. 

When I think not merely of the great power and influence of the sea, but of the 
interesting character, manly traits, the sins and sufferings, and the neglected state 
of the seamen, I can assure you their case is urgent. There are said to be three 
millions; but if you shonld add all the men, women and children so connected with 
sea life as to be separated like sailors from the land, you would have many millions, 
The words of Jeremiah often ring in my ear: ‘‘ There is sorrow on the sea! ” 

It may be asked, ‘‘ What can the Assembly do?” 1st. Pass these very brief and 
simple resolutions. To do so will encourage the seamen’s missions. Not many of 
us are above the good effect of a little just praise, a little fair consideration; and 
the noble class of Christian workers for seamen get too little of this to be called 
fair. It will help the AMprican SEAMEN’s FRIEND Socrpty to know, and to have 
the world know, we appreciate their work. Their excellent secretary and executive, 
Dr. W. C. Stitt, is one of us, every inch a Presbyterian. They support or aid thirty- 
six missions, and Dr. Stitt edits the SatLors’ MaGaztnnu, the best of its kind in the 
world. Our word of approval will help many. 

2nd. We appoint a committee to consider more fully and report to the next Assem- 
bly; and why should we not do something to direct in the selection and qualifying 
of suitable men for the navy? There we have two or three chaplains and should 
have more. It is a real shame for us to be behind our Episcopalian and Methodist 
Episcopal brethren. Other practical matters and valuable facts will be brought in 
and it will be a new and healthy impulse. 

We have had our good old ship in dry dock for repairs and improvements; we 
have re-launched her with cordial unity and hearty good-will. Now let us get the 
sailors on board as soon as possible; and then let every man stick to the ship, and 
do his duty! 


We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of a box of magazines and 
papers from the Junior Christian Endeavor Society of Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of Newark, N. J.; a barrel of magazines and 
papers from Mrs. J. A. Rumsey, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., and a box of 
novels, magazines and papers from 110 E. 37th Street, New York City. 


Loan Lipraries. The master of the schooner D. AH. Kivers 
writes of No. 9,971: 


It has been read by both officers and crew and has been appreciated by all on 
board, and I thank you very much for the new one. 


The mate of the brig Motley writes of No. 10,170: 
The books have been used all the time and greatly appreciated by everybody; 
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they make a good shipmate at sea; thanking all the friends whojremember us at 
-gea, 


The steward of the schooner Addie S. Walker writes of No. 10,681 : 


For the past year it has been very acceptable to members of the crew. The books 
both religious and historical give many a comfortable moment to sailors when at 
leisure. I wish your kindness could be spread in this manner throughout the 
world. We find the books of the best writers, and they always tend to improve 
the morals of the readers. Thanking you for your kind attention. 


The master of the barkentine Arlington writes of 10,791: 

For the past three voyages I have dealt the books out to the seamen; as far as I 
know the sailors have appreciated the kindness of your Society. Every one on 
board can pass away many a lonely hour while upon the broad ocean, and it makes 
us think that there are kind friends on land thinking of us while out upon the 
deep seas. 


The master of the schooner Afrato writes of No. 10,873: 


All the books have been read by myself and crew and very much appreciated and 
‘have been a great blessing to all on board, and no doubt have been the means of 
doing a great deal of good. 


The master of the schooner Advent writes of No. 10,911: 


The books were all read and I assure you they helped to make many lonely hours 
enjoyable. Not only were several of the books entertaining but also instructive, and 
to go to sea without any library now would indeed be a loss. 


The mate of the schooner Marion Louise writes of No. 10,947: 


We have been shipmates with one of your libraries on our voyage to the San Blas 
coast. The books have been read and enjoyed by all hands. Thanking you very 
much for your kindness, 


{For The Sailors’ Magazine. ] 


VENICE. 


BY Z. I. NAZBRYTH. 


Perchance a few remarks upon 
Venice and the great results of her 
grand commerce, which made her 
name famous throughout the globe 
during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth century, may be of interest 
to the sailors with whom the AMER- 
ICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY 
is constantly in touch. This So- 
ciety has done much for the sailor 
in his uplifting for a period of 
more than seventy-five years and 


still continues in many ways to 
labor for his benefit. 

Venice became fabulously rich 
and powerful by means of her 
ships and thousands of toiling sail- 
ors, who wrung for her such glor- 
ious activities, such peerless suc- 
cesses as a world power, and wrest- 
ed it too from the salt and briny 
seas. 

Her ships penetrated all seas 
then known to commerce, even 
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sailing beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules (Straits of Gibraltar) to far 
distant England, that remote land 
of fogs and mists; for it is a well 
authenticated fact, that Venetian 
ships anchored at Venetian sta- 
tions in Vectis (Isle of Wight) also 
in Cornwall, where freighted with 
tin which they brought with much 
patience and toil down through 
the Bay of Biscay, by the Straits 
of Gibraltar, up through the Medi- 
terranean Sea, beyond the south 
point of Italy and up the whole 
length of the Adriatic Sea, enter- 
ing the great lagoon to discharge 
their valuable cargoes in the spa- 
cious Giudecca, in the Bay of Ve- 
nice, almost beneath the shadow 
of the marble winged Lion of St. 
Mark, the patron saint of Venice. 
In the thirteenth century two 
citizens of Venice travelled far 
afield to the east, and disappeared 
for years. So long were they gone 
and no tidings coming from them, 
at last they were completely for- 
gotten. One summer day, after 
an absence of over ten years, they 
arrived in Venice, laden with rich 
wares and goods from Persia, In- 
dia and China and other remote 
and unknown lands; it is said 
they had gone as far as Japan. 
The stories they told, the strange 
and precious goods they exhibited 
at their abode on the Grand Ca- 
nal, excited and inflamed the Ve- 
netians for lust of adventure and 
soon agents were sent far abroad, 
and rare and valuable were the 
goods which in due time were to 
be seen in the marts of Venice. 
Great caravans brought rich 
produce of distant lands to the 
seaports of Asia Minor and Syria, 
where they were loaded into Ve- 
netian ships and brought in a per- 
fect procession to the lagoon at 
Venice. Long land trains of carts 
conveyed these goods north to 
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Augsburg and Nuremberg, those’ J 
famous depéts in Germany, where’ } 
they were distributed throughout 
Europe and England. ; 

It was in the middle of the thir-. 
teenth century when Venice had 
become the focal center of Euro- 
pean commerce; she had a popu- 
lation of 200,000 inhabitants and 
the world acknowledged her com- 
mercial supremacy. 

Her annual exports were valued 
at over 10,000,000 ducats, 40 per 
cent. of which were clear profit. 
She had 300 sea going ships with 
3,000 sailors, 3,000 smaller craft 
with 17,000 men, and a fleet of 80 
gallies carrying 11,000 men, and 
at her shipyard no less than 16,000 
men were employed building and 
repairing ships. The ships and’ 
sailors of Venice won for her many 
large islands in the Levant. 

The Morea and towns along the 
coast of Syria fell under her sway,. 
and their vast wealth was emptied 
into the lap of their powerful mis- 
tress. 

Silver and gold abounded, and 
marble palaces rose on all sides, 
which remain to this day to tell 
of the wealth and majesty of this 
remarkable city. 

The current at last changed, 
and when in 1453 the Turks cap- 
tured Constantinople, Venetian 
supremacy became completely un- 
dermined. 

The great blow, however, which 
served to destroy the prosperity of 
Venice, was the discovery of new 
sea routes to India around the 
Cape of Good Hope. On this ac- 
count the markets of the far east 
became open to the nations of Eu- 
rope. 

The Portuguese became the ri- 
vals of Venice and wrested from. 
her her commercial supremacy. 
“Yet the arts which had mean- 
while been silently developing in 
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Venice, shed a glorious sunset 
over the waning glory of the Re- 
public.” 

Early in the sixteenth century 
Venice ceded to the Turks the 
whole of the Morea. Later came 
the loss of Cyprus, Nauplia, Chios 
and Crete and other Levantine 
possessions; then faded away her 
greatness ; her sceptre which had 
sparkled brilliantly almost entirely 
disappeared ; her power resulting 
from the sea vanished. 

Venice is gaining slowly and is 
the chiefest of the ports of the 
Adriatic. Steamers arrive almost 
daily from Trieste and England and 
a fleet of small craft arrive from and 
depart for the Adriaticports. 

At the navy yard, in front of 
which are still to be seen the four 
famous antique lions of marble 
which were brought from the 
Piraeus in 1687, (one of which 
has Runic inscriptions of the tenth 
century), are built great battle- 
ships ; thus the old mistress of the 
seas still keeps her name alive. 

At the island of Murano in the 
lagoon, two miles from Venice, 
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the manufacture of glass still sur- . 
vives ; it began in the thirteenth 

century and since that time Vene- 

tian glass has been familiar in all 

parts of the globe. At Burano, an | 
islet near Venice, is made the lace 

which is so well known the world 

over. 

Torcello is another small island 
possessing a cathedral erected in 
the seventh century; and so we 
might go on and on, to tell the 
story of the glory of Venice and 
her islets in the lagoon, all of 
which came as a resultant from 
traffic on the sea. 

Like Tyrus of old, her merchant 
ships brought her great power and 
glory and world-wide fame. Her 
toiling, hard laboring sailors, ever. 
watchful for the safety of their 
ships, were doing their best in 
their humble sphere and the results 
are known to history. 

Noble is the sailor’s calling and 
brave men are they! Sailors, per- 
severe and labor on, in patience 
and in faithfulness, and your glo- 
rious calling will never perish from 
off the face of the earth. 


{For The Sailors’ Magazine.] 


A SAILOR’S TALK TO MINISTERS. 


BY CAPT. G. W. SCHROEDER. 


[The Rey. Lemuel Moss, D. D. wrote in the Watchman, of Boston, 
so admiringly of an address made before a Baptist ministers’ confer- 
ence by Capt. G. W. Schroeder, that we asked the privilege of repro- 
ducing in this Magazine that part of the address which refers to the 


work of sailors. Ep. ] 


It is a very peculiar and unique 
feature about God’s work through 
the Swedish Baptists that so many 
sailors were chosen among the 
earliest pioneers and ministers of 
the Gospel both in Sweden and 
the United States. We know that 


Christ, for His important work, 
chose, first and foremost, of His 
twelve disciples, four sailors or 
fishermen of Galilee. He might 
before commencing His world-lov- 
ing mission have taken notice of 
their natural abilities and charac- 
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teristic manner of carrying on 
their business; and perhaps in a 
particular way observed how Peter, 
Andrew, James and John attend- 
ed to their handling of the ships 
and the nets under all the varying 
ing circumstances connected with 
their perilous occupation; saying 
presumably to Himself, ‘Those 
are the kind of men I shall want 
for My work; I perceive their nat- 
ural fitness and adaptability as 
leaders of men in My new king- 
dom, and I will give them a three 
years’ course of training for My 
service.” Consequently, after his 
baptism and subsequent impudent 
annoyance from the devil, and 
having heard that John the Bap- 
tist was cast into prison, He de- 
parted into Galilee, having left 
Nazareth and come to Capernaum, 
which is upon the sea coast in the 
borders of Zabulon and Nephta- 
lim, said also to be ‘‘ by the way 
of the sea beyond Jordan, Galilee 
of the Gentiles,” there and then 
He began to preach, and walking 
by the sea of Galilee he called 
Peter and Andrew, and they fol- 
lowed Him; and going a little 
farther He saw the two brothers 
James and John, he called them 
also, and they followed Him. He 
surnamed those two men Boaner- 
ges, which may mean thundering 
sons, as well as sons of thunder. 
In this case Christ evidently drew 
the so-called ministerial dead-line, 
as it seems Zebedee, their father, 
was too old for Him. 

Three of those sailor-disciples 
became His most intimate friends 
and followers, not only to the 
mount of transfiguration, but also 
to the garden of Gethsemane, be- 
ing there nearest to Him, heard 
Him tell of His agony, witnessing 
His bloody sweat-drops and His 
exceeding sorrow even unto death. 

Thus as Christ chose those four 
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sailors to carry on His Gospel- 
work for the world, so has He in 
His inscrutable providence chosen 
many sailors to initiate and carry 
on His work among the Swedes in 
Europe and the United States. 

The first Swedish Baptist of 
whom we have any knowledge was 
a sailor, a veritable John the Bap- 
tist, by the name of John Ash- 
lund. His work, however, was of 
greatest service to the American 
Baptists. Converted in North 
Carolina, ordained in Virginia, he 
labored mostly in this city during 
the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. He travelled at his own 
expense many thousands of miles, 
chiefly on foot, in order to gather 
statistics for the first Baptist reg- 
isters of churches ever published, 
which appeared in the years 1792, 
1793 and 1794, only a few copies 
of which now exist. 

The first Baptist preacher in 
Sweden, F. O. Nelson, (who for 
being a Baptist was banished) was 
a sailor, who during his stay at 
Copenhagen, before coming to this 
country, had the privilege of bap- 
tizing in the Baltic Sweden’s Bap- 
tist apostle, the Rev. A. Wiberg, 
who was on his way to this city. 
The Rev. Ira R. Steward, pastor 
of the First Baptist Mariners’ 
Church, remarked on receiving 
the news that ‘‘ it was the greatest 
business ever done in that sea.” 

Besides those mentioned, God 
raised up for His work some six 
or seven other sailors, who were 
ordained and have in their several 
fields done great service. Among 
them were Col. Broady, president 
of the Theological Seminary at 
Stockholm, Dr. Edgren, the first 
president of a Swedish Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Chicago, and later 
translator and commentator of the 
New Testament in Swedish. An- 
other sailor, the Rev. R. E. Jean- 
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son, who in 1867 organized the 
first Swedish Baptist Church in 
New York, the members of which, 
over thirty in number, all came 
out of the first Baptist Mariners’ 
Church. Time would fail to give 
account of several others, two of 
whom, Mullersvard and Hendrick- 
son, were sent by the said church 
as missionaries to Sweden and 
Denmark. They labored also in 
Finland and Norway. Another 
sailor, one of the first five baptized 
in Sweden and brother of the ban- 
ished pastor, has for many years 
been pastor of a Swedish Baptist 
Church in the western States. 

It is singular that as God used 
a sailor to be the means in His 
hand to enlighten the first Baptist 
preacher in Sweden on the subject 
of baptism, so also a sailor from 
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Philadelphia, one Capt. Tubbs, a 
member of the Second Baptist 
Church there, was instrumental in 
leading Br. Onchen (Germany’s 
Baptist apostle) to embrace Bap- 
tist doctrines. He with six others 
were baptized in the river Elbe in 
April, 1834, by the Rev. Barnas 
Sears, in the night for fear of the 
Lutherans. The first German Bap- 
tist Church was formed the next 
day at Hamburgh. 

From the origin of the first Bap- 
tist Mariners’ Church in 1843 un- 
to the present time she has been a 
mother of churches and an insti- 
tution or society for home and 
foreign missions throughout the 
world, and he, the Rey. Ira R. 
Steward, who for twenty-three 
years was pastor of that church, 
was a sailor. 


EDWARD THOMPSON TAYLOR. 


THE BOSTON BETHEL PREACHER, 


This evangelist of the sea was 
born in Richmond, Va., December 
25, 1798. He was a Christmas 
present of then unknown worth. 
He was a ruddy child; as of red 
earth the first Adam is fabled to 
have been made. As he grew up 
his brown hair had in it a tint of 
fire, as if from an_ever-burning 
flame in his breast. He was a pos- 
sessed man. To the credit of what 
was afterwards the Confederate 
capital, we must pass this great 
nativity. His mother was Scotch, 
a governess in what, from some- 
thing of superior rank recognized 
at that time in the homestead, was 
called ‘‘the great house,” from 
which his father was banished for 
making such a supposed inferior 
match. The mother expired as 
the son came into the world. The 
little ‘‘bundle of baby ” fell into 


the hands of a negro mammy, 
whose love and care ever after 
haunted his heart. Like Moses, 
drawn out of the bulrush ark in 
Egypt, or like Jesus in the man- 
ger, he was a foundling of provi- 
dence, and foreordained to the 
business of preaching. It is a 
curious parallel between him and 
the elder Booth that as the distin- 
guished actor wanted prayers over 
some dead pigeons, so Taylor held 
funeral services for chickens and 
kittens that had departed this life, 
and used not only persuasion, but 
even the whip, to gather his mourn- 
ing audience of negro boys and 
girls, though the lash may have 
been as gentle as the oratory was 
wonderful in the six-year old boy. 
When he was about seven, living 
near the city with a lady to whom 
the charge of him had been con- 
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signed, he was one day out pick- 
ing up chips. A sea-captain pass- 
ing by asked him if he did not 
want to be a sailor. He instantly 
left his chips, as the first disciples 
did their nets and money-changers’ 
tables. He did not even go back 
to the house to say good-bye, but, 
readily impressed, ran away with 
the free-spoken stranger, embark- 
ed on the sea and upon the for 
him wilder ocean of human life. 
In the biography of Taylor, pre- 
pared by the Rev. Gilbert Haven 
and the Hon. Thomas Russell, 
one of his sons-in-law, the next 
ten years are called ‘ta blank,” 
and they were no doubt a hard ex- 
perience, to which he was seldom 
inclined to refer. But void of in- 
struction and discipline, that 
rough decade could not have been 
any more than were the ‘‘three 
years in Arabia” of the Apostle 
Paul. In his later ministry, having 
been taken to visit the ijamous Dr. 
Channing, on leaving the house 
he observed to the friend who 
had introduced him: ‘Channing 
has splendid talents; what a pity 
he had not been educated!” No 
school, academy, or college could 
equal in Taylor’s mind that uni- 
versity of wind and wave through 
whose long and tried curriculum 
with many a sharp examination, 
for at last such triumphant grad- 
uation, he had passed. But he 
never forgot the rock he was hewn 
from in Virginia, the mother of 
States. A feeling, though no 
doctrine, of State sovereignty or 
State rights may have been at the 
bottom of his opposition to aboli- 
tionists, and of his resentment of 
John Brown’s raid. But his abode 
in North Square would have been 
the quickest to open to a fugitive 
and the hardest out of which to 
get a runaway slave. He was a 
patriotic American, but his yearn- 
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ing for native soil led him, when 
he was physically far past his 
prime, to make a pilgrimage to 
the old birthplace, and afterwards | 
at a religious festival in Boston 
the tale of his travels was told. 
He had been anxious, he said, 
above all, to find one of his play- 
mates, little Johnny by name, 
But he hunted the town after him 
in vain, until at length an old, 
white-headed, stooping man was 
discovered and brought to him; 
and that was all that was left of 
“little Johnny.” 

The present writer’s recollection 
of this pathetic speech of reminis- 
cence, which carried away a thou- 
sand hearers as with a flood of 
tears, advises him how impotent 
must be any attempt to expound 
the method of this ‘‘ walking Beth- 
el,” as by Edward Everett he was 
called. It were as easy to describe 
the method of a cyclone, water- 
spout, or thunder-cloud. He was 
a piece of nature, yet also of per- 
fect, marvelous, half-unconscious 
art. When an actor from New 
York went to see ‘‘ how he did it,”. 
having heard of the effect he pro- 
duced, all the watching of tone 
and gesture was foiled; and the 
curious expert had at length to re- 
treat behind his pocket-handker- 
chief to hide his sobs. Like a 
rocket which, as it rises and blazes, 
unwraps manifold hues, and drops 
through the sky bewildering show- 
ers of sparks whose shapes are gone 
ere they can be marked and de- 
scribed, such was his spontaneous 
rhetoric, surprising nobody more 
than it did himself. In his bronz- 
ed and scarred face, that did not 
appear to have found itself in a 
looking-glass, and in the mellow 
voice, so musical unawares, was 
never an atom of pretense, artifice, 
or intoning affectation. When his 
own eyes were streaming, and the 
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congregation’s cheeks were wet, 
he would keep straight on without 
a quiver, and not break down, 
though everybody else was melted 
and overwhelmed. Once I asked 
Emerson to dine with him, and 
Emerson hesitated, saying he fear- 
ed ‘‘Taylor was a cannon, better 
on the Common than in a parlor.” 
But at the table what a flute, harp, 
or viol he proved to be! He rep- 
resented, in New England, the 
tropical zone. He was a creature 
no less real than strange, as we 
have to take into our natural his- 
tory not only the lark and robin 
and sparrow, but the gait and flight 
and splendor of the parrot, oriole, 
and flamingo. But no repeater 
was he of other people’s speech. 
Of all eminent Americans he was 
the most original and inimitable 
in his genius and style. Like his 
Master, he never wrote. He said 
he shivered from hand to foot at 
the sight of an inkstand and pen. 
If he undertook composition he 
was bereft of his power. He pre- 
pared himself after his own fash- 
ion for the pulpit ; yet, if a text 
was handed in at the last moment, 
it was like a drill-borer on a sud- 
den touching deep in earth an oil 
or gas-well, which bursts up, per- 
haps, in flame. His most over- 
coming eloquence in public or pri- 
vate was provoked by a question 
on the spot. When the Methodist 
ministry, to which he had belong- 
ed, was ridiculed as deserving but 
small pay, he answered that the 
circuit-rider, with his Bible in his 
hand and before him ‘‘a wilder- 
ness of human souls,” would be a 
match for any divinity-school grad- 
uate. He was an extemporizer, 
who did not, however, slight his 
task. He compared getting ready 
for the desk to fermentation : 
<‘ When the liquor begins to swell 
and strain and groan and hum and 
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fizz, then pull out the bung!” No 
idler or lounger, he observed and 
mused deeply. He was perpetually 
alert with look and ear and 
thought. He leaped in humor and 
sparkled with wit. He was not 
partial, but threw his span across 
the broad stream of human life. 
He was the parallax of this solar 
system of society. He presided at 
all boards, as he would have walk- 
ed the quarter-deck of a ship, a 
commander sympathetic with his 
crew, having the courage of a lion 
and the tenderness of a lamb or 
a dove. When one of his daugh- 
ters remonstrated with him about 
something he was doing he replied 
he “‘had not sailed so long, to be 
run down by a schooner.” At 
his conference meetings, which 
were more entertaining than a mu- 
seum or a theater, he would cry 
out to the slow speaker, ‘‘The 
King’s business requires haste” ; 
to the irrelevant, ‘‘Too far off”; 
to those of laborious utterance, 
“Lubricate” ; and when there had 
been any impertinent or insolent 
display of declamation, a green, 
tigerish light came into his un- 
tamed eye, the signal of seizing 
on his prey and omen of self-as- 
sured victory. ‘‘ How long shall 
we compass this Jericho before the 
walls tumble!” he cried out in my 
vestry. I hinted that if conver- 
sion may be immediate, the form- 
ation of character isa process. He 
*‘oot mad” with me in a moment, 
and bounced out of theroom. But 
next time we met he hugged and 
kissed me in the street. 
His method, or rather God’s 
method with him, did not exclude 
study or books. But he was not 
a peruser of literature. He listen- 
ed while one of his daughters read 
to him for long hours, day after 
day. He admired the sermons of 
South. But he never quoted any- 
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body. He assimilated and repro- 
duced. He said of those constant 
at the church prayer-meetings, 
«‘These are the absorbents” ; and 
he was himself a huge absorbent 
from all that the world of knowl- 
edge and action had to give. It was 
a normal school of the whole crea- 
tion he went to, and which he 
never could get through the lessons 
of, till he had been at the head of 
every class. 

His mode was not learned, logi- 
cal, or dogmatic, but so impassion- 
ed that the wonder is that his 
spontaneous combustion should 
not have brought his constitution 
to ashes ere he was nearly seventy- 
eight years old. Before his ima- 
gination, ever on fire, heaven and 
hell lost their substance, fled as 
fading views or fugitive shows, 
while in the horizon arose or low- 
ered only the saint’s or sinner’s 
spiritual state. ‘‘ Walking large” 
like the Indian and treading dis- 
respectfully over all denomination- 
al lines, this indeed catholic 
preacher judged nothing and no- 
body by sectarian rules. He trans- 
cended the transcendentalists,— 
he dug with his garden shovel un- 
der the radical growths. He was 
the only speaker among us that 
could hold scholars and authors, 
farmers and sailors under the same 
spell. After he had addressed 
once our Boston Philosophic Club, 
Emerson said, ‘‘When the spirit 
has orbed itself in a man, what is 
there to add?” When a brother 
begged of him a subject, he an- 
swered, ‘‘It would be too hot for 
you to hold.” 

In his rapt discourse he seemed 
to have no mortal body but what 
served for expression and was the 
medium of his mind; his eye, his 
hand, his very foot spoke. In the 
midst of other talkers he was like 
a President in his cabinet. What 
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great orators we have had,—Ever- 
ett with his studious grace and 
melodious voice, Webster the re- 
sistless and majestic, the oriental 
fancy of Choate and the silver 
trumpet of Phillips blazing against 
slavery the blast of doom! But in 
none of them was a power to fuse, 
blend, and kindle so divine as that 
of Taylor. His chimney did not 
smoke. His gun carried its charge 
without any stain in the barrel. 
If eloquence be clear delivery of 
the highest emotions and a com- 
munication so complete, through 
look and account, that the manner 
and gesture disappear in the lodg- 
ing of sentiment and truth in the 
hearers’ breasts, then this man 
succeeded. He was a live trans- ° 
parency and a self-operating tele- 
phone. How supple to the spirit 
and without a speck, to obscure or 
thwart, in himself ! 

He was in earnest. He said, 
“When I am full of grace, my 
voice is thunder.” Dante was 
painted in the streets of Florence 
as ‘*the man who had seen hell.” 
Taylor beheld heaven and hell, 
like Swedenborg, as both alike 
eternal states in the soul. They 
were to him but the picture-book 
of its condition. Daniel Webster 
he called the best of bad men— 
but he wanted to see him again 
beyond! If Emerson should go to 
hell, he said, ‘‘it would change 
the climate, and the emigration 
would be that way.” Parker, he 
declared, would have been in hell 
so long he would not know he had 
ever been out of it, before he could 
even, ‘‘mar the gilding on the Bi- 
ble lids.” To astonish a stagnant 
preacher, he said that his own be- 
loved wife was in hell, but that 
she was having a good time there, 
as the church formulary teaches 
that Christ ‘‘ descended into hell.” 
When one affirmed of a desperate 
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transgressor that he would “go to 
the devil,” Taylor stretched out 
his hand and exclaimed, ‘‘ farther 
than that,” meaning that the wick- 
ed have a worse fate than is im- 
plied in meeting any visible Satan, 
in the grapple they were sentenced 
to with their own remorse. 

The pit played no such part as 
did the celestial region in the 
drama which this exhorter’s ser- 
mons were. When he heard a lib- 
eral Christian, in a May-meeting 
speech, make much ado about evil 
and dwell with long and painful 
patience on the subject of sin, he 
compared him to ‘‘a beetle rolling 
his ball of dung to his hole in the 
sand.” ‘*The good Samaritan,” 
he said, ‘‘ did not maul the wound- 
_ed Jew with texts.” I cite buta 
few samples from memory, out of 
the thousand-fold repertory of il- 
lustration which no record of a 
verbal herbarium would be big 
enough to hold, even pressed and 
dry. 

It is fifteen years since, on April 
6, 1871,* the man passed on, or 
over, as the French say, whom we 
cannot conceive to be dead or to 
have any goal or term. When he 
was about to go, drawing his last 
breath, as it is said the majority 
of persons do, at the turn or ebb- 

ing of the tide, he was told that 
he would soon be among the an- 
gels. He replied, ‘‘ Folks are bet- 
ter than angels.” 

He was an opposer of Spiritual- 
ism. In a call which I made upon 
him with William Lloyd Garrison 
and George Thompson, the Eng- 
lish abolitionist, he denounced the 
doctrine of ghostly manifestations 
which they zealously upheld; he 
averred that where he, Taylor, 
was, the spirits never came to stay. 


fee This article appeared in the Century Mag- 
azine in 1887.—Ep. 
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They must have been indeed very 
lively to have had or been of spir- 
it more than he was himself. In- 
finite love with imperial will was 
in this apocalyptic angel ‘‘stand- 
ing on the land and on the sea.” 

Most men who have been famous 
in the clerical profession live in 
their works, as we so politely call 
their printed words. But no scrap 
of his writing is to be found. Paul 
said his converts were his ‘‘epis- 
tle.” Father Taylor’s letters were 
the sailors, who carried his name 
and lessons to every shore and port 
of the globe. Asseeds of plants are 
transported by insects or in the 
bodies of larger beasts, and as germs 
float, as in thistle-down, on every 
breeze, so by whoever touched or 
heard this minister-at-large and by 
every wind under the whole heaven 
his teachings were borne to sow 
the world. 

He was a moralist; he taught 
temperance. ‘‘I would put all the 
alcohol in a cave and roll a planet 
to the door.” 

The main argument for religion 
is such a man who is by its realities 
so inspired that he feels like the 
prophet who had “fire enough in 
his belly to burn up all the sins of 
mankind.” But Taylor was not a 
man of vagaries, the heat-lightning 
of the mind. His peculiar faculty 
was to bring ideas into contact 
with life. ‘* Higher law,” he said, 
‘it means stand from under.” 
With the odd phrasing of trans- 
cendentalism he was offended ; and 
he branded that new philosophy, 
of fifty years ago, as ‘‘a gull, with 
long wings, lean body, poor feath- 
ers, and miserable meat.” A bright 
man said he was afraid of Taylor’s 
wit, knowing he would make him 
cry before he got through. No 
error or iniquity could cloud or 
disperse the positive glory he saw 
or hush the hosannas he sang. So, 
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without written register, he liveth 
evermore. His enthusiasm many 
floods of opposition or fogs of 
doubt or indifference could not 
quench or dim. To his thought 
the heavens were less than the hu- 
man soul. There were no dimen- 
sions to his heart. He too was 
‘‘greater than the temple.” <‘O 
Lord,” he once prayed for an old 
man, ‘‘take him to heaven, if his 
friend be there; but, at any rate 
and in all events, take him where 
his friend is!” That petition many 
friends of Taylor’s, still in the 
flesh, are disposed for themselves 
to adopt and repeat. 

No earthly Christianity, no me- 
dieval theology, or so-called ages 
of faith, could yield a better speci- 
men than this man of trust, wheth- 
er in a present providence or a 
future life. As he was leaving 
Boston, to journey for health in 
the East, he said to his friends, 
“‘T commit to you my wife, my 
children, and my church. But 
He, who gives a ton of herring 
for breakfast to the young whales, 
will take care of my children.” 
When he was discoursing once to 


me about the Trinity and the only-. 


begotten Son of God, I asked him 
if he thought there was ever a 
time when God had but one child, 
or when His family could be count- 
ed. He flushed and cried out, 
‘‘There you are at your metaphys- 
ics!” I'he metaphysicians stood 
not high in his esteem. He said, 
<‘ They are like fire-flies in a south- 
ern swamp—Flash, flash, and all 
is dark again.” He tried to bea 
stanch Methodist in his creed. But 
no pulpit of his day showed a catho- 
licity to match his own. When a 
denominational brother declined 
to enter his desk because a Unita- 
rian had been in it, he left him at 
the end of the aisle, fell on his 
knees at the foot of the pulpit- 
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stairs and exclaimed, ‘‘O Lord, 
deliver us, here in Boston, from 
bigotry and from bad rum; Thou 
knowest which is worst, for I do 
not.” The Rey. Dr. Lyman Beech- 
er, meeting him one day in the 
street, said humorously, ‘‘ Well, 
Brother Taylor, who is cheating ? 
Are you cheating the Unitarians, 
or are the Unitarians cheating 
you?” Instantly came the reply, 
“The fact is, Brother Beecher, 
a third party has come in that 
wants to have all the cheating to 
itself.” He loved Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, as Emerson did him, 
they being clerical contemporaries. 
But he said, ‘‘ Emerson knows 
nothing more about Christianity 
than Balaam’s ass did of Hebrew ; 
but I have watched him, and I find 
in him no fault. I have laid my 
ear close to his heart, and cannot 
detect any jar in the machinery.” 
Of another person, nearly connect- 
ed with himself, being asked if his 
friend had been converted to reli- 
gion, he answered, ‘‘ No, he is not 
a saint, but he is a very sweet sin- 
ner.” As he was dining at my ta- 
ble with Dr. William Ellery Chan- 
ning and my dear colleague, Dr. 
Charles Lowell, the latter inquir- 
ed about a famous preacher of 
Taylor’s acquaintance at the North 
End of Boston, where the Sailors’ 
Bethel was, adding, ‘‘I should 
like very much to see him.” Taylor 
broke out with, ‘‘ You cannot see 
him, sir; heis behind his Master.” 

But for his unsurpassed inde- 
pendence of will and character, 
Taylor would have melted and 
been dissolved in his rarely equal- 
ed sympathies for every living 
creature. As I walked with him 
on the public garden in Boston, a 
sparrow, startled from a clump of 
bushes by our tread, flew in fright 
away. He stopped on the gravel 
path, looked and stretched his 
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hand after the bird, squeezing his 
fingers gently together in a sort of 
caress, and said to the sparrow, ‘‘I 
would not hurt you.” But, on an- 
other occasion, he declared to me, 
‘«Tf there were in the Boston Port 
Society any discontent, I would 
show them the back seams of my 
stockings very quick.” It would 
have been hard to tell whether he 
most loved Boston, or Boston most 
loved him. Never was any morose 
or gloomy expression caught on 
his face. His charm was that he 
was a cheerful Christian. He said 
of believers of the long-visaged 
type, ‘‘ They seem to have killed 
somebody and just come back from 
burying the body.” On the door- 
steps of my house, as he went out 
to make a call, he turned and said, 
“Laugh till I get back.” When 
John Quincy Adams had address- 
ed the company at a Unitarian 
festival as ‘‘ brothers and sisters,” 
Taylor said, ‘‘ My ears have heard 
and mine eyes have seen a won- 
drous thing,—the man with the 
army and navy of the United States 
at his nod and beck, saying here 
‘brothers and sisters.’” He was 
not only a preacher, of genius un- 
like any fice but a faithful pas- 


tor to visit the needy of the flock.. 


But he said of a certain member 
of it who kept continually falling 
back into drunken ways, “He is 
an expensive machine; I have to 
keep mending him all the time; 
but I will never give him up.” 

In extemporaneous utterance 
Taylor has in no community ever 
been excelled. His was indeed a 
marvelous fervor and flow. He 
made an assembly of the clergy 
shake with an irresistible laughter, 
as with perfect mimicry he took 
off their own manner of preaching, 
with the hand and arm stretched 
one way in gesture, and their eye 
in other direction hunting after 
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the place on the manuscript page. 
But seldom indeed has any actor 
been possessed in like measure, or 
rather beyond all calculable de- 
gree, with the dramatic gift. He 
astonished the late Dr. Bellows, 
with whom he sat at my board, as, 
without rising from his chair, he 
enacted the spinning dervish, a 
figure he had himself seen in his 
travels abroad, and which he made 
us see, though not stirring from 
the room where we sat and ate. It 
could not have been done by Kean 
or Booth. In the Revelation it is 
written, ‘‘And I saw a great white 
throne, and Him that sat on it, 
from whose face the earth and the 
heaven fled away; and there was 
found no place for them.” Rever- 
ently we may apply this sublime 
verse to illustrate how, before a 
divinely inspired human imagina- 
tion, sublunary things fled and be- 
came as chaff in the wind from the 
threshing-floor, or put on new 
shapes as symbols and ciphers of 
realities which with the soul abide 
forever. 

‘Can a Calvinist be a Chris- 
tian ?” asked Taylor of Dr. Horace 
Bushnell. ‘‘Certainly he can,” 
Bushnell replied. ‘‘ Not so fast,” 
rejoined Taylor. ‘‘Suppose, to 
the elect in heaven by sovereign 
decree with no claim beside, the 
Lord should come and say, ‘ Let 
us turn this stick round, and give 
the doomed at the other a chance, 
while you take a spell in their tor- 
ment, would the saints by arbi- 
trary favor submit ?’” Bushnell 
laughed, but offered no other re- 
buttal to the query. Yet Taylor. 
was not a Universalist in the sense 
of making the inner door of the 
tomb open into paradise immedi- 
ately for all. When one scouted, 
in his presence, the notion of a re- 
tribution to come, he remarked, 
lifting his thumb and finger sig- 
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nificantly to his nose, ‘‘We all 
have a sentimentality of that sul- 
phur.” But he was hospitable to 
any stranger, lay or clerical, in his 
church. ‘‘ Come up,” he cried to 
them, ‘‘my pulpit has no doors.” 

Perhaps these memorial frag- 
ments may hint a consistent whole. 
They may be formed into an image 
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of the great friend and servant of 
the mariners, their priest without 
cowl or frock; or revive for somé 
the actual traits in him which no 
abstract or analytic disquisition 
could clearly and fully set forth. 
—C. A. Bartol, in The Century 
Magazine. 
(To be continued.) 


NEAR TO PORT, YET LOST. 


The wind had been blowing fu- 
riously from the south-east nearly 
all night, some years ago, and on 
the next morning, which was Sun- 
day, even in the little town of 
Dartmouth, the effects of the gale 
were visible enough. The town is 
so encircled by hills and looks so 
still that you would scarcely ex- 
pect a storm to rage there, but the 
houses seemed fairly to shake 
around you; and as soon as you 
ventured out broken slats, broken 
chimney-pots, very quickly told 
you what was going on. And 
in the harbor a very unusual sight 
presented itself. All was commo- 
tion and ferment. The water 
seemed to boil as it madly tossed 
the different craft up and down 
upon its bed of surf. 

It is one thing to be inside the 
sheltered, almost land-locked har- 
bor, and another thing to be out 
in the channel, exposed to the full 
fury of the gale, and to waves 
which sweep along like rolling 
mountains. 

Let us take a walk, then, to the 
mouth of the harbor and see what 
is going on. There are several 
hurrying footsteps all leading to- 
wards the scene of disaster. The 
news of a vessel going ashore has 
not taken long to spread. 

You reach the old castle which 
commands the entrance to the har- 
bor, offering a welcome to every 


friendly ship that seeks its peace- 
ful protection. A few steps be- 
yond the castle brings you to a 
point where steep rugged rocks 
run out into the sea; and then 
opens up a sight you can never 
forget. 

There is a vessel, with a crew of 
eight, drifting, drifting rapidly up- 
on the rocks. She has been try- 
ing to reach the harbor and has 
almost succeeded. The steamer 
that is trying to save her has come 
as near as ever she dare to that 
treacherous rock-bound coast ; but 
the distressed ship has drifted al- 
together beyond her reach. And. 
anchors seem powerless before such 
a gale as this; it is very evident 
that in a few minutes (almost in a 
few seconds) she will be upon the 
rocks. 

No words of mine can describe 
the awful scene. Stout-hearted 
old seamen weep, who have not 
wept for many a day before. They 
shout words of advice and words 
of cheer to the eight men who 
stand almost paralysed in the pres- 
ence of their fate. They vainly 
try to throw ropes to their aid, 
and then they stand aghast and 
hardly dare to look, for the vessel 
has sunk—struck with a crash like 
thunder. And it does not take 
long for those waves to dash her 
to pieces upon the hard rocks. In 
a very little while those eight sail- 
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ors have found a watery grave, 
and when the storm abates a little 
all that remains of a noble vessel 
is a number of floating pieces of 
wreck. 

What did that sight teach me ? 
T will tell you. This is what it 
_ taught me,—How very near we 
may come to being saved and yet 
be lost. When those men in their 
vessel were overtaken by the storm 
they tried to make for the harbor. 
They knew where it was, and that 
if they could only reach it they 
would be perfectly safe. Indeed, 
they did nearly reach it ; they got 
to the very mouth of the harbor, 
almost within sight of large ves- 
sels that were safely sheltered 
from the fury of the storm; and 
yet both ship and all hands perish- 
ed. 

I have seen numbers of people 
who are very much like that ves- 
sel and those men. They are al- 
most saved—almost Christians— 
almost all that God’s Word would 
have them to be. And I rejoice 
exceedingly that they have come 
so far in the right direction ; but 
I often tremble when I remember 
how fearfully possible it is for the 
great storm of death to overtake 
them before they are really safe. 

Christ said, you remember, to 
one who came to Him as an in- 
quirer, and who showed that he 
knew something of what religion 
was, ‘‘Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God.” He did not say 
he had already got into it; He 
simply said, ‘‘Thou art not far 
from it.” 

If that is all that a loving Sav- 
iour can say to me when I want a 
home among the blessed, it will 
bring but poor comfort to my dis- 
tressed soul. Methinks I should 
begin to wish that I had never 
been born; for if I should find 
my way to that awful place of 
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punishment (to which I shall go 
if I continue to refuse to the end 
the provisions of the Gospel, but 
which was never prepared for me, 
but ‘‘for the devil and his an- 
gels”), the thought that will tor- 
ment me most will be the thought 
of how near I came to the refuge 
and the reward of heaven, and yet 
missed it. If I should be wrecked | 
at the mouth of the harbor, I | 
might as well have been a thou- J 
sand miles from land. 

The eight sailors who were lost 
that day at Dartmouth were lost 
in spite of their exertions to save 
themselves. All their utmost 
knowledge and skill could do was 
to bring them near to deliverance. 
It did not suffice to bring them in. 
That is all we can do in nature’s 
strength, we can only come near 
to the kingdom. Unlike them, we 
have access to strength and skill 
higher than our own to help us in 
our spiritual extremity. If we cast 
ourselves simply on it, we shall be 
saved. We have the strength and 
skill of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and we have the grace and 
help of the Holy Spirit. We shall 
perish outside the kingdom, how- 
ever near we may come to it, if 
we strive to enter in our own 
strength only. We shall enter in 
full sail, as it were, if we renounce 
all confidence in ourselves and re- 
ly simply and exclusively on the 
power and grace of Jesus Christ 
and the Holy Spirit. In the ex- 
tremity into which we are brought 
when our eyes are opened to see 
our true state and danger, at what- 
ever period of life this may occur, 
or in whatever state we may be, 
in health or sickness, we have but 
to cry from the heart, Lord, save 
me, I perish, and we shall be 
brought into the harbor of safety 
at once. Let us realise our peril 
as long as we are outside, and seek 
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now at once the help we need, 
which will not be denied to us. 
Unlike the eight sailors who strove 
in vain to bring the ship into the 
harbor, no true seeker can eyer 
strive to enter the kingdom in 
vain. 
<< 9 ___ 


The Riches of the Sea. 


It is probable that few people, 
except fishermen, realize the im- 
mense value of certain patches of 
sea. It is almost impossible to 
imagine that wide expanses of toss- 
ing foam far out in the centre of 
the North Sea should be worth 
more, acre for acre, than the green 
pastures and rich plough lands of 
good English soil. Yet it is quite 
easy to prove, says Cassell’s Jour- 
nal, that the whole of that shal- 
low, known as the Dogger Bank, 
brings in a bigger income than any 
equal area ashore which is devoted 
to crops or cattle. The Dogger is 
170 miles long by 65 broad; that 
‘is, it has an area of 11,050 square 
miles. All the winter long the 
fishing fleets of the United King- 
dom, of France, Holland, Germa- 
ny, and other countries, are at 
work onit, catching between them 
over 450,000 tons of fish ; that is, 
over 40 tons to the square mile. 
Put these at £15 a ton, and it is 
easy to see that the Dogger Bank 
returns an income of £600 a square 
mile a year. Considering that only 
seven-tenths of the land ashore 
can be profitably used for farming, 
the extra profit on the sea is plainly 
enough seen. 

Off the Essex coast lie patches 
of mud just below low-tide mark 
which cannot be bought, so valu- 
able are they. To oysters they owe 
their worth. A single acre of oyster 
bank, on which the shell fish have 
been allowed to grow to four years 
old, will yield £80 to £200 worth 
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of nativesinayear. Any one whois 
exploring the Essex coast can tell 
the oyster beds by the long, thin 
stakes which rise above the water. 
There is a very heavy penalty for 
yachtsmen who carelessly allow 
their craft to ground on mud banks 
marked in this way. All the oyster 
beds on the coast are in the hands 
of different corporations, that of 
the Whitstable being the most ex- 
clusive. Each is extremely jealous 
of the others, and three or four 
years ago there was a regular naval 
battle between the oyster men 
of the Blackwater and those of 
Burnham. The question in dis- 
pute was the right to dredge up 
shingle and shell from their rival’s 
territory, and use it for covering 
their own oyster beds. Young 
oysters—spats, as they are called 
—are first laid down on beds of 
this kind of stuff. 

Quite apart from the many 
wrecks which strew its floor, there 
are portions of the Mediterranean 
which are fabulously rich. £1,200 
worth of sponges were taken in 
1887 from one patch of sea bottom 
near the Island of Rhodes. The 
space was not more than 150 by 
120 yards. Near Rhodes, too, is 
coral of great value; but much of 
it at a depth which is absolutely 
prohibitive for divers without 
dresses. Off Bengasi is a mass of 
branch coral said to have cost nine 
lives. These nine men went down 
one after another, and simply dis- 
appeared. The tenth was named 
John Cataris. Taking a large slab 
of stone in his hands, he dived 
into 70 feet of water. About 50 
feet of rope were out when the 
men in the boat found it floating 
loosely. They began to haul back. 
The rope stuck and then came 
loose again, and up was pulled 
John Cataris, with his back scored. 
by rows of wounds like those of saw 
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teeth. His story was that he dived, 
stone foremost, into a hot, dark 
place, and then was suddenly hurl- 
ed back. His mates declare that 
he descended headforemost into 
the jaws of a huge shark which 
had swallowed the other nine; 
and, but for the great stone he 
held, that he would have shared 
their fate.—The Mariners’ Advo- 
cate. 
i 
Deadwater. 


““Among the Scandinavian, es- 
pecially the Norwegian sailors,” 
says the Marine Record, ‘they 
often speak of a curious phenome- 
non, which they call ‘dodvand ’ 
(literally translated, deadwater). 
It appears near the coasts, espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of great 
river mouths ; and most frequently 
it is sailing vessels in light wind or 
ships in tow that are exposed to 
it, but sometimes also steamers. 
When a ship gets into deadwater, 
it is nearly helpless. It loses its 
speed and does not answer to the 
helm. At the same time, peculiar 
changes are to be observed in the 
surface of the water. 

‘‘An important example of the 
astounding effects of the deadwa- 
ter is given to us by Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen’s voyage with the Fram 
along the coasts of Siberia at the 
beginning of his polar expedition. 
Jn the Taimyr Sound, namely, the 
ship three times got into a very 
strong deadwater; and Dr. Nan- 
sen has described this event in his 
popular account of the expedition. 
Though the engine worked at full 
speed, the Hram hardly moved 
from the spot on account of the 
deadwater, and ‘it swept the whole 
sea along with it.” This event has 
caused a scientific investigation of 
the phenomenon of the deadwater, 
which is now nearly finished, and 
will be published in the general 
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account of the scientific results of 
the Fram expedition. It is, how- 
ever, of importance to learn what 
experience they have of deadwater 
in different countries ; and the un- 
dersigned therefore appeals to the 
readers of this paper with request 
of kind information in regard to 
the following questions : 

‘1. Is the phenomenon known 
by American sailors, and, if so, by 
which name ? 

«2, At which time of the year 
does it usually appear, at which 
places, and under what circum- 
stances ? Please describe the phe- 
nomenon as completely as possible. 

««Hspecially -the undersigned 
would be much obliged for any ac- 
count of particular cases of dead- 
water which may have happened. 
Please make the description as 
complete as possible (also state 
time and place), but do not include 
any facts except fully reliable ones. 

*“(Signed) 
““V. WALFRID EKMAN, 
** Doctor of Philosophy. 
‘Address : Stockholms Hogskola, 
Stockholm, Sweden.” — 


Trust God When He Tacks. 

No, it is not easy ; but it is wise, 
and it is safe. Wise, for God 
knows better than we can tell Him. 
And having made life’s sea and its 
storms knows how to steer through 
itand them. Safe, for in tacking 
He never takes His hand from the 
wheel. 

Trust God when Hetacks. We 
are led to write thus by reading | 
the following by J. E. Parmly : 

‘“* While I was out sailing sever- 
al years ago, with some young fel- 
lows, one of the party was very 
anxious to be taken ashore as soon 
as possible. I told him I would 
do as he wished. As the wind was 
now against us I found it neces- 
sary to tack. This caused me to 
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steer the boat for a while for the 
other side of the river. When my 
friend saw this he got angry, and 
told me I was not doing my best 
to reach the dock. No amount of 
explanation could make him un- 
derstand that steering the boat for 
the other side of the river had any- 
thing to do with reaching the dock 
on this side. It is needless to say 
that notwithstanding the tacking, 
and the stupidity of my young 
friend, the dock was reached in 
safety.” This little story makes 
me think of prayer. Prayers are 
not always answered in the wa 
we think they ought to be. If 
God did always what we wished 
Him to, we never would reach all 
the goodness and happiness which 
He can give us if we let Him have 
His own good and wise way. Let 
us not forget that ‘‘ God has often 
to tack with us.” Let us trust in 
His kindness and wisdom. 

You had a promising boy, and 
you planned for him a happy voy- 
age. He was to wait on the King ; 
you had ordered the Coat of Arms 
direct from heaven by holy prayer. 
But consumption developed. God 
tacked. Then the lad got better 
and you hoped for the best. God 
tacked again. At length there 
came a sudden turn : the dear one 
grew weaker and weaker. God 
tacked ; but the harbor was gained 
and your boy entered the service 
above instead of below. 

A missionary had prepared for 

ears of labor among the heathen ; 
but health broke down and he had 
to return home. God tacked: but 
the tacking was the means of four 
going out to do the work of one. 

How God tacked with Job! but 
the good man trusted through all, 
and said, even when his chief mate 
failed him (Job ii. 10), ‘* Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him ” (xiii. 15). 
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However God tacks there is no 
crookedness in His dealings. His 
tacking may not permit of track- 
ing ; but He doeth all things well, 
even the tacking: and when He 
tacks most, faith trusts most. Be- 
lieve God has reasons above thy 
reason : if He had not what a lit- 
tle God He would be. 

One thing is certain, however 
God tacks He always makes His 
port in safety and at the appoint- 
ed time; for He not only holds 
the wheel, He holds the sea in the 
hollow of His hand, and the wind 
in His closed fists. Things may 
seem contrary. ‘‘ But He is in 
one mind, and who can turn Him ? 
and what His soul desireth, even 
that He doeth. For He perform- 
eth the thing that is appointed for 
me: and many such things are 
with Him ” (Job xiii. 13, 14). So 
trust God even when He tacks and 
causes a king to wait awhile for 
his crown. 


‘‘The Lord is strong to save us, 
He is a faithful Friend: 

Trust on! trust on! believer, 
Oh, trust Him to the end.” 


—William Luff, in Chart and 
Compass. 
a 


Need of Self-sacrifice. 


Rich men who with all their 
wealth are weary and wretched ; 
learned men whose learning only 
makes them querulous and jealous; 
believing men whose faith is always 
souring into bigotry and envy,— 
every man knows what these men 
need ; just something which shall 
make them let themselves go out 
into the open ocean of a complete 
self-sacrifice. They are rubbing 
and fretting and chafing them- 
selves against the wooden wharves 
of their own interests, to which 
they are tied.—Phillips Brooks, 
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WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Sweden. 
GOTHENBURG. 


Mr. C. Nielsen writes on July 1: 


There have been but five seamen at 
the Sailors’ Home and boarding houses, 
and only a small attendance at the meet- 
ings at our mission, while the Sunday 
morning services at the chapel have been 
attended by an unusually large number. 
Most of our work has been on the river, 
visiting the vessels and having our regu- 
lar noon services, distributing tracts, 
Bibles and Testaments, and in personal 
conversation. 

After one of our noon meetings a Ger- 
man sailor came to the reading room in 
the evening and wanted to know if we 
were using the same Bible as they did in 
Germany. I gave him one of our Ger- 
man Testaments, saying ‘‘This is the 
one we use.” ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ this is 
the one; but does it really say that 
Christ can save from sin? I always un- 
derstood that the Son of God saved us 
from the wages of sin.” After reading 
some verses we prayed, and the sailor 
surrendered to the crucified Saviour. 

Religious services held in chapel, 15, 
in hospital, 9, on shipboard, 18, else- 
where, 22; average attendance of sea- 
men, 26; religious visits to hospital, 11, 
to boarding houses and families, 295, on 
shipboard, 258; prayer meetings held, 27; 
Bibles distributed, 34, Testaments, 130, 
tracts, 7,000. 


0 ee 
Denmark. 


COPENHAGEN, 


The Rey. A. Wollesen writes on July 
dp 

Our services in the past quarter have 
been largely attended. We have reason 
to believe that numbers found the peace 
that passeth all understanding. ‘‘I feel 
that my heart is polluted, will you pray 
for me and tell me more of the Shepherd 
of souls,” said a dear young sailor. [ 
took him into my own room. The poor 


soul made a full surrender; a few days 
after he shipped with a Bible in his pock- 
et and joy in his soul. Capt. Petterson 
writes of spiritual blessings; two of his. 
crew have given their hearts to Jesus. 
Their joy, thanksgiving and Christian 
conduct are a wonder to the rest of the 
crew. 

A carpenter bound for Greenland made 
application to a missionary society im 
Denmark for a loan library. In reply 
he was informed it was against the rules 
of the society to grant his wish. He 
handed me the letter and asked if I 
could do anything. 1 informed him that 
our rule was, if possible, to give the 
Word of God and suitable reading to 
every nation of the earth. The evening 


previous to his departure he came toour | 


mission sadly impressed with the fact 
that within a few hours he was to take 
farewell of his beloved wife and children. 
A few consoling words and prayer and a 
large selection of profitable reading in- 
spired hope that the Lord would protect. 
and shield both him and his beloved. 

“Once more I am here,” said a Swed- 
ish sailor; ‘‘ I have longed for this priy- 
ilege for months; my last ship was the 
worst I ever entered, the life and lan- 
guage on board was as if there was no 
God, no heaven, no hell; but glory be to 
God for grace to suffer and grace to live 
as a Christian. Several of my shipmates 
were very bitter, but I was sustained in 
times of trouble, and to be here to-night 
with brethren and sisters is refreshing to 
my soul.” 

_Capt. N. was a dearly beloved Chris- 
tian whose influence was felt on sea and 
land. ‘His crew loved and respected him 
as a father, and sailors in need found on 
his ship hospitality. As the port for 
which he was bound was blocked with 
ice, he remained several months in Co- 
penhagen, where he faithfully attended 
the means of grace, ever accompanied by 
his son and crew. Few gave clearer: 
testimonies as a disciple of Jesus than he 
did. We now mourn the fact that his. 
ship was lost in the Baltic in April and 
our dear brother with his crew found a. 
watery grave, 
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A Danish sailor writes ‘‘ You likely do 
not remember me, but I have been many 
evenings in your mission to seamen list- 
ening to the story of the cross. When I 
think of that time and blessings experi- 
enced there, I feel sorry that I shall not 
return fora long time.” His desire for 
a Danish Testament was attended to, 
and I inform sailors that they need only 
to make their request known to A. Wol- 
lesen, missionary to seamen, Copenhagen, 
and as fast as the mails can forward 
ts they will be sent to every appli- 
cant. 


> ++ 
India. 
BOMBAY. 


Mr. F. E. Havens writes on August 


14: 

I am writing to thank you for the 
Saitors’ Magazine which comes regu- 
larly to me. I enjoy reading it very 
much, It is really the best sailors’ peri- 
odical that comes into my hands. I wish 
I had a hundred every issue to distrib- 
ute, it would make no difference if they 
were back numbers. The July number 
is especially good. I wish I might con- 
tribute something of interest to you, but 
I presume you are loaded down with 
matter for publication. 

We are in the monsoon season here in 
Bombay at present, which will last until 
September 15, which makes a lull in the 
shipping trade. We have two Gospel ser- 
vices each week, one on Thursday night 
and one on Sunday night, besides we en- 
tertain every tn pe in our living rooms 
above the Rest. | enjoy tract distribution 


At Ports in the 


Massachusetts. 
GLOUCESTER, 


Mr. Herbert H. Gorman writes on 
September 5: 


We are at present without a chaplain, 
the Rey. E. é. Charlton having resigned 
early in the year, so that since the first 
of April one of our chief cares has been 
the task of looking over the list of avail- 
able candidates and men whom we 
thought might be eligible and well fitted 
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and personal intercourse with the men 
on the ships most of all. The attend- 
ance at the Rest for the last quarter, end- 
ing June 30, was a little over 6,000 and 
844 letters were written in the rooms of 
the Rest. 


EE =< 


Uruguay. 
MONTEVIDEO, 


The Rey. Geo. P. Howard writes on 
August 13: 

Number of American ships in port 
since last statement, 7, (4 war-ships), all 
others, 45; religious services held in 
chapel, 24; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 9, of others, 
41; religious visits made to hospitals, 
12, on ships, 33, in boarding houses, 6;. 
36 rolls of literature distributed. 


——_————2 >= -- 


Philippine Islands. 
MANILA, 


The Rey. J. L. McLaughlin writes on 


June 25: 

A movement was started toward the 
securing of a property and the present 
management warmly commended for the 
work the Home is doing. The splendid 
work done by the Home brought forth 
the unsolicited commendation of the 
Municipal Board and has done much to 
strengthen our footing in the city. I 
shall not rest easy until we go on and se- 
cure a property of our own. 1 believe 
this is the one place in the world calling 
for this work at the present time. 


United States. 


for the work. Although, as yet, no chap- 
lain has been appointed, we are hopeful 
that, ere long, a man of good judgment, 
level-headed, faithful and efficient in all 
departments of the work will take charge 
of affairs and begin a long series of years 
of usefulness and honor. Ry 
The Institute, however, just now is in 
a more healthful condition than for a 
long while. It is safe to say that more: 
men, fishermen, have, since April, at- 
tended religious services in our chapel 
than at any period in our history; a lady 
evangelist wie conducted meetings this 
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spring and early summer being able to 
draw large numbers for many weeks; 
and we trust that great good was accom- 
plished. 

The reading room has been frequented 
by our fishermen, as usual, in goodly 
numbers, its capacity at times, during 
the early spring, being taxed to its ut- 
most. 

We continue to receive hundreds of 
letters to distribute to our seamen from 
our ‘‘ post office,” and our correspond- 
ence room encourages the writing of 
countless numbers of letters to the fami- 
lies and friends of Gloucester fishermen. 

Literature received from our own city 
people and from loyal supporters from 
afar is given to outward bound fisher- 
men to read during leisure hours at sea. 
We are always grateful for favors from 
old and new patrons, and have faith to 
believe that this institution is about to 
jaunch itself on the most successful per- 
dod since its incorporation. Never before 
have the directors, for the most part rep- 
resentative business men of this good old 
city, taken such a deep and genuine in- 
terest in the organization, and with a 
united purpose looked forward and plan- 
ned for a foundation that should be the 
beginning of a lasting and permanent 
help to our brave and intelligent fisher- 
men, men of grand possibilities because 
of so many strong and noble character- 
istics. 

The general work of this Institute is 
being attended to as far as possible and 
we trust that no department is seriously 
suffering, although as before stated we 
feel that we are on the eve of our best ef- 
fort. 

For the continued interest of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society in 

-the work of the Gloucester Fishermen’s 

Institute and for the substantial aid re- 
ceived these many years we ever hold 
your Society in grateful appreciation. 


I have read the accompanying report 
of Mr. H. H. Gorman, temporary man- 
ager of the Gloucester Fishermen’s In- 
stitute. His report understates rather 
than overstates our present condition. 

Mr. Gorman has been a very faithful 
manager and has kept up the work of 
the Institute splendidly during the in- 
terim that we have been without a chap- 
lain. No department of the work has 
een neglected and the Institute is really 
in splendid condition to receive a chap- 
lain as soon as we find the right man. 

Davin I. Rosrnson, 
Pres't Gloucester Fishermen’s Institute, 
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New York. 


NAYY YARD. 


Mr. H. @. Fithian sends the following 
letters: 


‘*T still love the Lord and I know He 
loves me. It is quite hard to follow up 
all the commandments in the navy, but 
Jesus Christ knows all, for Satan tempt- 
ed and tried Him in the wilderness. The 
Lord forgive me when I have done 
wrong, for I don’t sin with my own free 
will, for everything I think is wrong—I 
don’t do it.” 


“‘T have the peculiar duties of a M. A. 
A.; it seems as if my chances to be of 
any good influence to the men are cur- 
tailed, and the men too are prejudiced 
against me, as it is my duty to enforce 
orders, I am daily reading the Word 
where anybody can see me, and some- 
times I have had some straight talks 
with men. 1 want to quit all grumbling, 
fault finding, and go on unto perfection 
in the beauty of holiness. am the 
Lord’s and He is mine forever and ever. 
Every night after ‘pipe down’ I go up 
on the gallant fo’csle conversing with 
the Lord; praying, I trust, in the Holy 
Ghost that He may bless me as He seeth 
best. Oh that He would bring His pow- 
erful spirit of conviction to the hearts of 
these shipmates; they are losing valua- 
ble time and energy in sin and foolish- 
ness. Pray for me and the crew of this 
vessel. Good-bye and God bless you.” 


“‘Tt must be my time to write as I 
haven’t heard from you for some time; 
nevertheless don’t think I have forgotten 
you or your sermons, for they are what 
is making a man out of me, and many 
times have I thought of them when lL 
turned in at night and thanked God for 
the day that turned my path to Him. [ 
have a hard time getting along with the 
boys, sometimes because I refuse to go 
on a time with them; but I am going to 
hold my head up until the last. I have 
a little over two years to serve and feel 
sure God will keep me. [ go ashore only 
about once a month. I was home on 
seven days’ leave, had a good time, was 
surprised to find my dear rhother looking 
so well, and it is the good news from me 
tee health much depends upon, I 

ink, 


““Thank you, I have had a fine cruise 
all through. Thanks be to our dear 
heavenly Father, I had a good time at 
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home when on leave, and as soon as I 
saw our minister he said he had received 
a letter from you and had read it to the 
Sunday School. Iam saving my money; 
then, too, a fellow is better without it, 
for you know what temptations we have, 
and more so with plenty of money. I 
thank you for your letters and your kind- 
nesses to me. Pray I may be a Christian 
in deed and in truth; also please pray 
for the boys on this ship.” 


————6q§q@z@2.—__- 
Maryland. 
BALTIMORE, 


Extracts from the Annual Report of 
the Port Mission for Seamen: 

Routine work has marked the past 
twelve months’ course of service which 
by God’s pleasure we have been per- 
mitted to render among the men of the 
sea visiting our port, by making known 
to them the Gospel of His grace. 

For eight months of the year there 
has been a great decrease in the number 
of vessels coming here, and with the 
withdrawal of the coal carrying schoon- 
ers from our harbor to Curtis Bay, and 
the scarcity of cargoes for such, a de- 
crease of attendance at our meetings in 
the Mission has resulted. Gospel meet- 
ings, however, have been held nightly in 
our Halls; those on Thursday evenings 
have been in the Scandinavian language, 
so many men now following the sea be- 
ing from those countries. 

The launch Mary Brent has rendered 
most efficient service, enabling us to 
reach every incoming vessel, to have 
personal conversation with their crews 
and bring them to the Gospel meetings 
at night and return them; while little 
meetings have been held in her cabin, 
from her deck, or on board vessels as oc- 
easion presented. Curtis Bay, Steelton, 
No. 8 elevator at lower Canton, and dif- 
ferent docks in the harbor have been 
regularly visited. 

The following is from the report of 


Capt. Nutchey: 

The sphere of labor allotted to the 
writer during the past three months has 
been largely afloat rather than in the 
Mission, and more with the individual 
than with the crowd (although he has 
conducted 28 meetings attended by 888, 
and spoken to 183 men inside the Mission 
during that time). 

In facilitating this work afloat as well 
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as the work inside the Mission, the Wary 
Brent has proved beyond doubt a valua- 
ble acquisition, both in carrying the 
Gospel to the men of the sea in their 
vessels and carrying the men from their 
vessels to the Port Mission to hear the 
Gospel. The construction of the harbor 
renders access to the Port Mission by the 
men, as also to the vessels by the work- 
ers, virtually impossible without such a 
boat. 

Three hundred and sixty-five visits 
have been paid to vessels and the crews 
invited to meetings and use of reading 
and correspondence rooms at the Port 
Mission. Six hundred and thirty-four 
men on these vessels have been spoken 
to personally about their spiritual condi- 
tion and the all-important question, Are 
you a Christian? put in some form. 

These men represent the following na- 
tionalities: American, British, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Danish, Dutch, German, 
Belgian, French, Spanish, Italians, Rus- 
sians, Greeks, Finns, Austrian, Portu- 
guese, Egyptian, Japanese, Chinese, Mal- 
tese and East Indian, mostly on Ameri- 
can, British, Norwegian, Dutch, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Italian vessels, Fig- 
ures are inadequate to show the work as 
done with the individual. It has been 
interesting, however, (sometimes awfully 
so) to note the variety and nature of an- 
swers enlisted from this promiscuous 
crowd of men, embodying evidence as to 
where they are spiritually, and what de- 
gree of light (if any at all) they have re- 
ceived concerning the truth as it is in 
Jesus Christ. 

A very large number of these men 
recognize the reasonableness of decision 
for Christ, but do not or cannot so de- 
cide; alsoa large number who are trying 
in some way or other to live a Christian 
life and doing the best they can, which 
in many cases is but a groping in the 
dark, and stumbling at the simplicity of 
the Gospel story of God’s love. 

Number of men brought to the Port 
Mission during October, 35; during No- 
vember, 184; during December, 313; 
making a total of 5382 men brought to 
the Mission, and 524 returned to their 
vessels; in all 1,056 taken either to or 
from the the Mission by the launch. 

A. O.—A seaman from a British sail- 
ing vessel had been impressed by the life 
and word of the captain on board. When 
spoken to in the office and urged to de- 
cision remarked that it was not necessary 
for him to know more or be urged more, 
as he knew what he ought to do. About 
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two weeks after this when the invitation 
was given from the platform at a Sun- 
day evening meeting he raised his hand 
as an indication that he decided to ac- 
cept Jesus Christ as his Saviour. He is 
in and out amongst us giving evidence 
of a real work of grace. 

John D, had yielded to temptation and 
sin; came to our meetings and was taken 
in hand and straightened out and rein- 
stated into fellowship and communion 
with Christ. His Christian shipmate, J. 
J., writes of him that ‘‘ he is getting on 
well and got the right kind of religion 
and gaining day by day, and thanks God 
for that.” 

A. P. was around and attending our 
meetings and worked with and spoken 
to; writes: ‘I begin to look at things 
in a different light now,” and speaks of 
his mother at home unprovided for, and 
asks us not to forget him in our meetings 
and pray for him. 

J. O. A. writes: ‘‘I want you to re- 
member me in your prayers. Pray that 
I may never forget that 1 am the child 
of a King; never forget my privilege and 
duty as a Christian.” 

C. B. C. writes: ‘‘I have been a be- 
liever in Christ for twelve years. He has 
washed all my sins away. I can boldly 
speak a word for Christ wherever 1 go, 
and am never ashamed to own His 
name.” 

A. D. writes: ‘‘I am now in Valparai- 
so; I think we shall unload here. 1 have 
given them little books to a sailor. He 
says he is going to turn to a Christian. 
It is better than believing in the devil 
and doing evil things. We read the Bi- 
ble together every night, being as it is 
the only time we have. I pray that the 
Lord will bless him and help him to un- 
derstand the words in the Bible, so that 
some day he will be a soldier of Christ 
and will fight for Him at the Cross.” 


SEES ee 
Virginia. 
HAMPTON ROADS, 


The Rev. R. E..Steele writes on Sep- 
tember 3: 


Since our last report (from June 1 to 
September 1), we have had 4,667 visits of 
sailors to our Rest. Of these 1,077 were 
by naval sailors (723 American and 354 
foreign). We have held 17 religious ser- 
vices at the Rest and 5 afloat. Total at- 
tendance, 781, (286 at the Rest and 495 
afloat). The membership of our Float- 
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ing Christian Endeavor Society has in- 
creased from 17 on June 1 to 86 at this 
date; 15 have signed temperance pledges; 
185 portions of the Scripture have been. 
distributed. We have provided beds for 
140 paying lodgers and given 141 free 
lodgings and 488 free meals to destitute: 
and distressed seamen. Between 800 and 
400 bundles of carefully selected reading 
matter have been given away; 8 sailors 
have been found employment, 1 has re- 
ceived medical attention. We have had 
4 entertainments, a public dedication of 
our launch and 1 funeral. 

The above is a dry summary of most. 
interesting work. Let me give you some 
instances. McL , a young English 
seaman, was taken very ill with typhoid 
on a coasting voyage to this port. He 
had not been long enough under the 
American flag to entitle him to the ben- 
efit of the Marine Hospital service. He 
was admitted to our local hospital, and 
after a long siege of the fever was dis- 
charged cured. He was too weak to 
work and came to us for help. We kept 
him for twenty-three days until he was 
fit for work. This was in spite of the 
fact that the income of the Rest was 
practically nothing during that time and 
that we had to go into debt for supplies. 
At the same time another young man, 
Ralph , who had come over from 
England on one of the steamers trading 
here, was brought up to the Rest by the 
captain who asked us to look out for 
him until he could find employment. 
He was with us for a month, and then 
returned home, unable to secure work. 
Another sailor, John McC » an 
Irishman, lost his foot while stealing a 
ride on the CO. & O. Railroad. He was 
taken to the hospital and tenderly cared 
for. When able to move, I brought him 
to the Rest, and kept him from July 17 
to August 28, when employment was 
found for him on a steamer bound for 
Rotterdam, from which port he could 
easily reach his home. Besides these we 
have helped many other poor fellows, 
giving them food, clothing and lodgings. 
_ We now have a splendid little launch 
in which we have begun to do a work of 
visiting which we trust will be very im- 
portant and useful. We aim to visit all 
vessels at anchor in the Roads, and to 
seek out the fishermen and oystermen in 
the camps and on their vessels. We al- 
Ways carry a supply of Testaments, 
hymn books and good reading matter for 
distribution, The chaplain runs the en- 
gine and steers the boat as well. 
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Services have been held on men-of-war 
whenever practicable. The Prairie, Al- 
liance, Arkansas and others were visited 
with most encouraging results. After 
one service on the Prairie, twenty-six 
young men came forward to enroll them- 
selves in the Floating C. E. Society. 

We believe that our work here for 
nearly two years has proven the need of 

ust this kind of a mission in Hampton 

oads, and that it is feasible. But the 
financial difficulties have been out of all 
proportion. Newport News is a new city. 
Its people have not yet acquired that 
spirit of local patriotism which prompts 
to the support of such institutions as 
ours. There is a hospital and a Y. M. 
‘C. A. here, but outside of these there is 
no other charitable institution. We find 
‘so little interest in the sailors and so 
much indifference to our claims for sup- 
port, that, were it not for outside help, 
we would have been compelled to aban- 
don the work before this. As it is we 
will need all the help we can get to carry 
us through this year. 


eH 
Florida. 


PENSACOLA. 


The Rev. H. C. Cushman writes on 


August 1: 

There were seven war ships and one 
training vessel anchored just off our city 
for several weeks. We had an oppor- 
tunity to find out that the moral and 
physical training of seamen on these 
floating houses is excellent. We gave 
two entertainments for the seamen of the 
Massachusetts, and afterwards the citi- 
zens gave the squadron what was called 
a ‘‘smoker.” The chaplain of the Mas- 
sachusetts, the Rev. C. Q. Wright, the 
officers and sailors were mutually at- 
tached to one another in the ties of 
Christian fellowship, and there was a 
-feeling of regret that the chaplain’s term 
of service would soon expire. Many of 
the American seamen have enlisted in 
the U. S. Navy: and on account of the 
-constant discipline and training I am 
glad they have. I desire and am willing 
to spend and be spent to improve the 
condition of sailors of the merchantman. 
We pray ‘‘Lord, enable us as instru- 
ments in Thy hands to so influence the 
hearts and minds of all seamen that they 
-may become true Christians.” 

T was requested to attend a meeting of 
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the Florida Presbytery where I had the 
privilege of making known the evangel- 
istic work among seamen. I received 
the thanks of che Eresby eer. When we 
were en route to our homes I began to 
distribute Gospel booklets on the train; 
first I gave to each minister and elder an 
Kdinburgh tract, ‘‘Good Cheer for La- 
borers.” The minister having the evan- 
gelistic fire feels that wherever he jour- 
neys that the passengers and attendants 
belong to him, something like the feel- 
ing that St. Paul had when on that Med- 
iterranean ship during the storm. St. 
Paul felt that he had charge of the cap- 
tain, mates, passengers, and all hands 
and the cook. I went into a coach that 
was crowded with colored people and 
gave them a Gospel talk, and then dis- 
tributed booklets to all. In another 
coach were a number of young men and 
they were in the height of hilarity. I 
told them I liked to be with those who 
were in good spirits, and that if they 
would accept my little Gospel booklets 
and read them, they might be the means 
of bringing to them a real and lasting 
joy. There was a calm, and when [ left 
some were reading. ‘‘I like your books 
better than those I have,” said the boy 
peddler on the train. 

I used to study medicine during the 
day, and after supper, when becoming 
too sleepy for study, I would take a short 
nap, and then I could study on till burn- 
ing the midnight oil. Even the limited 
learning acquired in that way is not 
a dangerous thing for the poor when 
unable to procure medical aid. A sea- 
men’s friend presented us with a large 
clock for the Bethel, and we placed on 
the front spaces of the clock the Latin 
inscription Ora; hora brevis est. 

The following was received from a 
Spanish seaman: 

‘“*T give God all the glory for the vic- 
tory obtained over my enemies. I have 
won two souls for Jesus; praise His holy 
name; one Hnglishman and one Arab. 
I am keeping the flag of hope, faith and 
charity flying over my head among my 
wicked shipmates; our ship’s company 
consists of Greeks, Turks, Arabs, Ital- 
ians, Russians, English, and one Chile- 
nian; therefore I need prayers. Remem- 
ber, dear brother and sister Cushman, 
that you have a poor Christian sailor 
out on the deep praying for you.” 

Number of American ships in port 
since last statement, 28, all others, 100; 
religious services held in Bethel, 25, else- 
where, 2; average attendance of seamen 
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at services, 5, of others, 6; religious 
visits to hospital, 13, to vessels, 106, to 
boarding houses, 19; Bibles and Testa- 
ments distributed, 39, religious papers, 
601, tracts, 599; number of Sabbath 
School sessions, 18; average attendance 
of children and adults, 16; lodgings 
furnished to seamen and citizens, 300; 
meals furnished to destitute, 93; tem- 
perance pledges given, 1. 


—— 9 —_<$__ 


Alabama. 


MOBILE, 


The Rev. R. A. Mickie writes on Sep- 
tember 1: 

Number of American ships in port 
since last statement, 15, all others, 51; 
religious services held in chapel, 9, in 
hospital, 15; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 7; visits to 
hospital, 5, on ships, 102, to boarding 
houses, 29; distributed 1 German Bible 
to a German sailor, and 1 English Bible 
to an Indian sailor, and German tracts 
and English tracts, magazines and pa- 
pers in profusion. 

The monthly entertainment was omit- 
ted this month because it was anticipat- 
ed that the Bethel would be at the time 
undergoing repairs. Mr. Roseherry 
promises to donate one-third of the lum- 
ber necessary to ceil the chapel, and to 
send same at his own expense. The con- 
tract has been let out for the entire job. 
The president of the trustees suggested 
to the Bethel Auxiliary to donate to the 
chaplain, personally, $50 out of the rent 
of the lot paid recently. ‘This was 
promptly done. Mr. John Gaillard of- 
fers the chaplain the privilege of calling 
on him for coal whenever needed for the 
reading room. Two restaurants and one 
hotel gave food to some hungry tars. A 
sick sailor was sent to the hospital. From 
the Chamber of Commerce we get once 
a week many of the best newspapers. 
It isa great privilege to have access to 
the first-class papers. We have also 
many of the choicest magazines sent in 
regularly, and it would be a pleasure to 
mention the names of the kind donors, 
These names are all recorded in the 
chaplain’s diary. Master Henry Wright 
gave about seventy-five or more num- 
bers of fresh Youth’s Companion, which 
is a great favorite with seamen. One 
jolly tar said of it, ‘‘It is the greatest 
story paper I ever read,” and another, 
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“These are mighty good reading when 
one has nothing else to do, and might 
get home-sick.” Twenty New Testa- 
ments were received from the Mobile Bi- 
ble Society. A lady sent the loveliest 
flowers to the reading room three or four 
times. These are always highly prized 
and kept in vases even after withered. 
Another lady gave articles of clothing to 
the needy sailor for whom, as stated in 
last report, the chaplain secured such a 
fine situation. Besides the multitude of 
magazines always on hand for distribu- 
tion, there are two large book-cases filled 
with some of the best books and stand- 
ard works. We do not often get remem- 
brances from friends abroad, and there- 
fore would make special mention of some 
comfort bags received from a Presbyte- 
rian Sunday School at Eppes, Ala., and 
more recently some copies of the New 
York Churchman, from Mrs. Ripley, of 
Dallas, Tex. 


ee 
Oregon. 
PORTLAND. 


Mr. W.S. Fletcher writes on August 
1 . 


During the summer there has been a 
great increase in the number of lumber 
carriers loading at this port, and we 
have endeavored to win their crews from 
peril and lead them to Christ. Exten- 
sive repairs have been undertaken at the 
Institute which should result in its being 
even brighter and more attractive than 
before. The Gospel meetings which have 
been hitherto field on Fridays will in fu- 
ture be held on Tuesdays to meet the 
convenience of the Epworth League and 
the other young people whose presence 
has done so much to make these gather- 
ings a success. 

During the winter months a number 
of lantern lectures have been arranged 
and it is hoped that much profitable in- 
struction will be given by this means. 
A boy writes from an Australian port: 
‘It is a great pleasure to be able to tell 
you that we have held service on every 
Sunday evening since we left. The con- 
gregation generally amounts to seven, 
but last Sunday we had eight; I hope to 
have even more next week. All present, 
I think, have enjoyed the service, and I 
am sure all have felt better for it as I 
have done. On Sunday we even had a 
sermon by A., and only proved once 
more what a splendid fellow he is.” 
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Religious services held in chapel, 26, 
on shipboard, 3; attendance of seamen 
at religious services, 218; religious visits 
to hospitals, 11, on ships; 198; religious 
papers distributed, 574, tracts. 1,220, 
pe aeeuines, 516, ‘‘ At Sea and in Port,” 
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Washington. 
SEATTLE, 


The Rev. G. F. West writes on July 
20: 


On account of the prolonged illness of 
Capt. Ballard, the society’s president, 
the institute project has practically stood 
still, but the captain is about well again 
and will start right in now to direct the 
financial part of the program. I am 
happy to inform you that my missionary 
boat is finished and had its trial trip 
last Saturday. Everything works per- 
fectly and the speed of the boat is great- 
er than | expected. The success of the 
boat means a great deal to me, since I 
built it and installed the machinery with 
my own hands, even though I have been 
fourteen months at it, because the only 
time I had to spare to work on it was the 
early hours of the morning and late 
hours at night, and then there would be 
weeks when nothing was done to it; be- 
sides when I started on very limited 
means [| had neither shop nor tools. But, 
thank God, it is done and was out on 
its mission to the ships in the harbor 
yesterday. 

During my visit to a British ship early 
one Sunday morning I found the cap- 
tain drinking wine at his table with a 
company of people from shore, The cap- 
tain was all ruffled up about his crew 
and said they were a set of drunkards 
and hoboes. Poor fellow, he could not 
see the beam in his own eye. He even 
refused me to hold service on board, say- 
ing ‘‘ You cannot do pays for such 
a set of scallawags.” Then I began to 
preach to him and his company and so 
great was their surprise that they forgot 
to empty their wine glasses before the 
steward cleared the table. 

Number of American ships in port 
since last statement, 188, all others, 14; 
religious services held on shipboard, 22, 
elsewhere, 3; average attendance of sea- 
men at religious services, 18, of others, 
2; religious visits to ships, 188, to hos- 
pitals, 7; Bibles and Testaments distrib- 
uted, 5, tracts, magazines and papers, 
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4,000; comfort bags given to men going 
out, 35; to hard-up sailors, 56 meals and 
30 nights’ lodging, besides a quantity of 
clothing which the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
helped us prepare. 


——q@@ oe ____ 


The Stars and Planets for 
October, 1908. 


Mars will be too near the sun to be 
seen to any advantage this month. One 
hour after sunset Jupiter will be S. E. 
by EH. at an altitude of about 25°, It is 
in the constellation of Aquarius. At the 
same time Saturn will be 8. by E. at an 
altitude of about 20°, in the constella- 
tion of Capricornus. Venus is visible 
only in the morning. One hour before 
sunrise it is K.S. HE. at an altitude of 
205°, in the constellation of Leo. To the 
left of Venus at about the same altitude 
is the bright star Deneb. 


Princeton University. W. M. ReEep. 


EB 


Receipts for August, 1908. 


MAINE. 
Sunset, Ada D. Southworth.......... $ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Hadley, First Congregational Church 
North Hadley, Second Congregation- 
al Church, to constitute Myra I. 
Hurd a Life Member.............. 30 00 


CoNNECTICUT. 


Black Rock, Miss Sarah J. Bartram, 
for a loan library in memory of 
Joseph B. Bartram............+++ 

Old Saybrook, Congregational Ch... 


New York. 

New York City, collections from the 
steamers of the White Star line, 
received per E. J, Adams........ 

Collections from the steamers of 
the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Co., received per H. G. Phil- 
IPS, Cashier... psccwesstesescesre- 

Income from the Helen Lefferts 
Prime Memorial Library Fund, 
for loam librarieS................. 

Schenectady, Elizabeth C. Rankin, 
for loan library to replace libra- 


7 00 


800 00 


ry No. 10,161....... 0. ccceceseeesee 
Whiteface, collection taken at White- 
face Inn for the AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, received 
from George P. Stockwell........ 


New JERSEY. 
Newark, First Presbyterian Church.. 219 58 
South Orange, George H. Brown..... 25 00 


AMERICAN LINE, *.° BED STAR LINE. 


NEW YORK and NEW YORK and 
SOUTHAMPTON. ANTWERP 
SAILING FROM | 


NEW YORK EVERY WEDNESDAY. | NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY. 
SOUTHAMPTON EVERY SATURDAY. ANTWERP EVERY SATURDAY. 


FLEET. 

Tonnage Tonna 
FINLAND, - TwinScrew, - 12,760 FRIESLAND, - - - - 6,4¢ 
KROONLAND, - ec ve - 12,760 WESTERNLAND, - - - - 5,7C| 
VADERLAND, - i oS - 12,736 NOORDLAND, - - . - oat 
ZEELAND, - ee os - 11,905 BELGENLAND, - - - - 3,8 
MERION, - G rs - 11,635 RHYNLAND, - - - - 3,86 
HAVERFORD, - ay by - 11,635 PENNLAND, - - - - 3,86 
ST. LOUIS, - ie ae - 11,629 OHIO, - - - - 3,39} 
ST. PAUL, - #2 ‘ : 11,629 PENNSYLVANIA, - - - - 3,1 
NEW YORK, - eS M - 10,674 INDIANA. . - - - 3,1 
PHILADELPHIA, - ~ ss . 10,433 NEDERLAND, - - - - 2,6 
KENSINGTON, - = ss - 8,669 SWITZERLAND, - - « - 2,6 
SOUTHWARK, - Le ss - 8,607 CONEMAUGH, - - 2 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CoO., 
73 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 
UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


Sailing every Wednesday and Friday, from NEW YORK to LIVERPOOL, calling 
QUEENSTOWN to land Mail and Passengers, 


“Oceanic” 
17,374 tons. 
“Majestic” 
10,000 tons. 


“Teutonic” 
10,000 tons, 


i ' 
Celtic” 
20,904 tons. 


t ‘ 
Arabic” 
15,240 tons. 


SALOON PASSAGE, Winter Season, from $60.00 up, ACCORDING TO STEAME 
s ior SECOND CLASS and cory tee selected. 
uperior accommodation. Rates, Winter Season, fr : 
ACCORDING TO STEAMER and accommodation selectede * 
For plans and information apply at Company’s Office, 


9 BROADWAY, NEW YORI 
or Piers 48 and 49, N. R. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 
REPORT OF NEW LOAN LIBRARIES 


SHIPPED IN JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST, 1903. 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the AmMER- 
ICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Socrery in New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April 1, 1908, was 11,018; and the reshipments of same for the same period 
were 18,274; the total shipments aggregating 24,292. The number of volumes 
in these libraries was 595,322, and they were accessible, by shipment and reship- 
ment, to 425,498 men. Ten hundred and seventy-three libraries, with 39,209 vol- 
umes, were placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospi- 
tals, and were accessible to 128,118 men. One hundred and sixty-one libraries 
were placed in one hundred and sixty-one Stations of the United States Life Say- 
ing Service, containing 6,293 volumes, accessible to thirteen hundred and fifteen 


Keepers and Surfmen. 


JUNE, 1903. 


During June, 1903, twenty-seven loan libraries were sent to sea. Of these ten 
were new and seventeen were old ones refitted and reshipped, just as good as new. 
The new libraries were Nos. 11,033-11,042, inclusive. Assignments of these libra- 


ries have been made as follows: 
ent By whom furnished. Where placed. Bound for. roe 
11033..Mr. Arthur F. Whitin, of Whitinsville, 

Mass., through Congregational Church 

ANG) SOCIOLY oe dsulene its ss ewsis -nnemmeen on Bark Reynard.........+. Caibarrien........ 10 


11034..Mr. Edward Whitin, of Whitinsville, 
Mass., through Congregational Church 
ANG SOCItY. ..-ss ee cs ees cnrseeres secon S.S. Himeira............ Melbourne, &c.... 30 
11035..Congregational Sunday School of 
Southampton, Mass........+-.eeseeee eee 
11036..Cornelia C. Tompkins’ Memorial Li- 
brary Fund ‘to be knownas the William 
Webb Wakeman and Mary Catherine 


Wakeman Memorial Library..........- 


Ship Glendoon..........- Ching fase dese aa 35 


Bark Virginia........... Las Palmas.,...... 14 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 


Gy. By whom furnished. Where placed. Bound for. ‘Owe 
11037..Cornelia C. Tompkins’ Memorial Li- 
brary Fund, to be known as the William 
Webb Wakeman and Mary Catherine 
Wakeman Memorial Library........+.- Bark Francis 8. Hamp- 
SHITC ve mem eemaite Santos..... cinisiele sae: 
11038.. “ “ te ve oc See SAranaGac. smile Rosario..... oso) it 
11039.. “ & ee a Wb Ship S. P. Hitchcock.... Japan........ SAK 58s 
11040.. ce re BY we cs Bark UTIL el peateteteietetsinretelerersts South America.... 14 
11041..W. R. H. Trowbridge, of London, { 
Eng., in memory of his son, Clifford 
TOW DIAC. vice aecs cas) eves seenviseisnes Ship Dinsdale........... Australia....... oes OO 
11042..Sundial Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., as 
Fred. I. Volk Memorial Library........ Bark Daylight;.«:.<ss--- JAPAN stein erareevocsisls 35 
Libraries previously issued were assigned this month as follows: 
11024..Miss Emma Bogardus, of New York 
City, in memoriam Mrs. Mary A. Bo- 
ALOU rere sisiereiaislels'c eaivie/elototeians sieves elstste slater Bark Rebecca Crowell... San Juan, &...... 12 
11025..Miss Emma Bogardus, of New York 
iby Acc PA dHNONS cobbdogondnos dbouuG akon «Mary C. Hale...... Fernandina...... os, 12 
11026..Primary Department of Olivet Pres- 
byterian Church of Philadelphia, Penn. “UC alertness Greenland, &c.... 12 
11027..E. G. Parsons, of Derry, N. H., in me- 
moriam Rev. E. G. Parsons............- ‘* Mary Hendry...... ASriCaa sce cst ie 10 
11028..Mrs. Mary S. Dodge, of New York 
City, in memory of her father, Mr. 
Samuel Bradhurst Schiefflin........ sjscere ‘“* Alexander Black... Surinam......,.. wou abe 
11029..Mrs. Mary S. Dodge, of New York 
City. in memory of her mother, Mrs. 
Lucretia Hazard Schiefflin...... even ova 8 SATO Mic are wires . Wellington...... ie ee 
11080..Mrs. Mary S. Dodge, of New York 
Olt yinireioiese eielaieres elsreteteieraialotonetnece ereiclarctelsierste SJ ODDS NO. eeescnias Adelaide and Mel- 
bourne..... ae 26 
11031..Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion of Dutchess County, N. Y., as 
““Mrs. Homer A. Nelson Library”’..... “Edward L. May- 
DOLBY, aereinletersferctnis Porto Rico......e. 12 
11032..Miss Annie L. Whitin, of Whitinsville, 
Mass through Congregational Church 
NG SOCLEH ine sicteicvcrereerele eeeineretace ne cislelere “ Grenadawadece ..... Bear River and 
Montevideo...... 14 
The seventeen libraries reshipped were: 
7,092 10,101 10,759 10,891 10,976 
9,916 10,118 10,772 10,957 
9,948 10,544 10,839 10,960 
9,981 10,612 10,886 10,967 


QUARTERLY LOAN LIBRARY REPORT. 


JULY, 1903. 


During July, 1903, seventeen loan libraries were sent to sea. Of these eight were 
new and nine were old ones refitted and reshipped, just as good as new. The new 


libraries were Nos, 11,043-11,050, inclusive. Assignments of these libraries have 
been made as follows: 


ey. By whom furnished. Where placed. Bound for. eects 
11043... Wood’s Memorial Chapel of New York 
Clin poonasaxnseanoneaoacebocanooncaeounce Bark Kate F. Troop..... ATIZADAN waielotarele'sia's 15 
11044..Income from Helen Lefferts Prime 
Memorial Library Fund, of Newburgh, 
INE Woodonnsocsacecaacneondqaconsdrmantooe: Ue UBE edt ooneo ocEoULue Windsor & South 
America........ 12 
D10455 . “ ec se Ge “ Schooner C. P. Dixon.... South America.... 12 
11046. . Elizabeth C. Rankin, of Schenectady, 
N. Yue to replace No. 10,161.........0...- Bark Allanwild.......... Gold Coast, Africa 12 


The nine libraries reshipped were: 


10,160 10,667 10,796 10,869 10,913 
10,525 10,711 10,814 10,888 


AUGUST, 1903. 


During August, 1903, twenty loan libraries were sent tosea. Of these four were 
new, and sixteen were old ones refitted and reshipped, just as good as new. The 
new libraries were Nos. 11,051-11,054, inclusive. Assignments of these libraries 
have been made as follows: 


No. of 


Library. By whom furnished. Where placed. Bound for. aoe 
11051..Miss Sarah J. Bartram, of Black Rock, 
Conn., in memory of Joseph B. Bar- 
HELLA TEN character eletelsleletotere oietslslelaleteicigrat™ ovslere! sieteratel< Schooner Ophir........- St. Croix, &c...... + 
The sixteen libraries reshipped were; 
9,862 10,600 10,898 10,924 
9,938 10,643 10,899 10,928 
10,448 10,725 10,914 10,929 
10,512 10,745 10,921 10,947 
SUMMARY. 
New libraries issued in June, 10 Libraries reshipped in June, bp 
@ Se July, 8 ra ie July, 9 
ss cs August, 4 A be August, 16 
22 42 
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LIST OF MISSIONARIES AIDED BY THE SOCIETY, 


“Bweden: Helsingborg... >*-s.reece.o+s» K. I. Berg. 
hae Stockholm ...,.......5 *-eeseessose J. T Hedstrom. 
Bs otten esersvcscecetsenesenepese eee SL pees 


neta ‘Antwerp........ soseves cntwoen Soainente bina Society Rey. J. Adams, 
Italy: Genoa............ sete covcrseeveee Genoa Harbor Mission, Rev. Donald Miller, D.D. 
Naples........ asleee sisters Kole eee Naples Harbor Mission, Rev..T, Johnstone Irving. 

India: BOMDAY..cisciccsaccs oss ces don Poue Sere art Mr, F, &. Havens, Superintendent. 


Karachi 
"Japan: Wokchamin, eeecen yore evcecenss Bey. W. T. Austen. 
KObe.....00.ccccsevecrssseosessssee REV, Edward Makeham, 


~ Chile: Valparaiso....-c....ssssoeesees «». Rev. Frank Tho son. 
_ Argentine public: Buenos Ayres..... Buenos Ayres Sailors’ Home, Henry F. Fellows. 
Rosario: .... ..veceess. ‘sescoveccees ROSAriO Sailors’ Home and Mission, E. Hallberg. 
‘Uruguay: Montevideo.... igascesae eoeee Montevideo Harbor Mission, Rev. G; P. Howard. 
Madeira: Funchal. .... coc. coceessevecee. Mission to Sailors and Sailors’ Rest, Rev. W. G. Smart. 
Poiana PT Soc. sle cee 5 e ssevccecesesy Manila Sailors’ Home, Rev. David O. Lund, Suverintendent. 
_ Massachusetts: Gloucester... >... ; Gloucester Fishermen’ s Institute, 
New York: Brooklyn U.S. Navy ‘Yard.; H. G. Fithian. 
» Virginia: Norfolk....... sesseeeeseeveeees Norfolk Port Society, Rev. J. B. Merritt. 


North Carolina: Wilmin cee Wilmington Port Society, 
South Carolina: Charles’ oevseccccses Charleston Port socieky, Rey. P, A. Murray. 
| Florida: Pensacola,.........+,.ee.sees Pensacola Port Society, Rev. Henry C. Cushman. 


_ Georgia: Savannah..coressevvceess +»veee Savannah Port Society, H. Iverson. 
> Alabama: Mobile....5...s02+0++.000see00 Mobile Port Society, ev. R. A. Mickle. 
Texas: Galveston,........ eoccsssccocess. Galveston Soamenta 's Friend Society, Rev. J. F. Sarner. 
Louisiana: New Orleanse.cs ss..200+.-.s New Orleans Port Society, James Sherrard. 
Oregon: Portland............ eevee 'ee: WS. Pletcher. - 
S Astoria..2.....5... soscovsvcovevces REV. J. McCormac, 


_ Washington: Tacoma,..........:e00-0.. Tacoma Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. R. §. Stubbs, 
Beattle........ccsssessocoeessseees HOattle Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. G. F. West. 
Port Townsend........+ssseee-s..+ Port Townsend Seamen’s Friend Society, C. L. Terry. 


DIRECTORY OF SAILORS’ HOMES AND ONS ROOMS. 


Location Established by Keepers. 
portsmouth, N. H., No, 104 Market St... Seamen’s Aid Soclety.......... eeee. Rov. J. O. Cornish. 
ia Society... Capt. J. P. Hatch. 


_ Boston Mass. , N. Sq. Mariners’. House.. Boston Seamen’s Ai 
~ Phineas Stowe Seamen’s Home.... Ladies’ Bethel Soc’y, 8 N. Bennett St. aes C. Smith, 


: East Boston, 120 Marginal St...... Episcopal City Mission..... SHapoen James M. Battles, Supt, 
New Bedford, Mass.. 14 Bethel Court.... Ladies’ Branch N. B. P. 8 E. Williams. 
» Providence, R. i 385 South Main St soho evs Races soda cee sae oioe Capt. Daniel Cook, Supt. 
‘New York. N. Y. , D2 Market St.-...... 0. Epis. Missionary Society for Seamen. Daniel anaes 
| Brooklyn. N. Y., 172 Carroll St.so.sss+e Scandinavian Sailors’ Home.....-... Capt. C. Ullenars, Supt. 


Philadelphia. Pa., 422 South Front St... Penn. Lutheran Seamen’s Home... Capt. R. 8. Lippincott. 
“Baltimore, Md., “ The Anchorage,” B’dway & Thames St. Women’s Auxiliary, Port Mission, 
“Wilmington, N. C., Front and Dock Sts.. Wilmington Port Society........ +-. Mr. Christofferson. 
ctton, 8. C., 44 Market’St.....2..... Ladies’ Seamen’s Frien Society.... Rev, P. A. Murray.’ 
Mobile, Ala.. <i. s.ccces ones - Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society. 

“New Orleans. La,.. 
_ New Haven, Conn.....:: 


. New Orleans Seamen’s Friend Soc’ y. : 
- Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society.... Rev. J..O. Bergh, Supt. 


MARINERS? CHURCHES AND MISSIONS. 
Location. _ j . Aided by Missionaries. 


“Portland, Me., Fort St., n. Custom House. Portland Seamen s Friend Society.. Rev. F. Southworth. 
Boston, Mass., 832 Hanover St....sse-ee. Boston Baptist Bethel Society...... ‘* H. Edgar Brady. 


game Bethel, 387 Hanover St.c-. .....--- Boston Seamen’s Friend Society.... _ *‘ §. 8. Nickerson. 
9 Charlestown, 46 Water St.....c02.. Episco} a City Mission............«- Mr. 8. H. King. 
- East Boston Bethel..:.....6 eocvere aot Lo 'Sorqg atwe sien acee ave sa seriss Rev. L. B. Bates. 
z ~ 120 Marginal St...... Episcopal City Mission... .sc...s.e.  * W., Crocker. 
_ Gloucester, Mass., 6 Dunean St...0.-.... Gloucester Fishermen's Institute, . ‘BE. C. Charlton. 
Vineyard AVON sic op css Sos ae seecyvecces Boten Seamen’s Friend Society... - Mr. Madison Edwards, 
“New Bedford, Mass........ +sseeeee- New Bedford Port Society... .-- «.» Rev: BE. Williams. 
‘New Haven Conn., Bethel, ‘1 Water St’ Woman’s Seamen’s Friend Society: ‘John O. Bergh. - 
New York N.Y.., Catharine, cy Madison. New, York Port Society,....... +++. “* Samuel Boult. 
eres 128 Charlton Stiis;sSiiesseeseeses es ‘« Westside Branch. Mr. John McCormack 


and W. Aubrey Vail. 
34 Pike Street, E. R....s++:200e.-- . Bplscopal Missionary. Society...-... Rey. A. R. Mansfield. 
399 West Street, NEBRivvinsevteswre e Seamen’s Christian Ass’n..... as Stafford Wright. 
341 West Street, N. 5 eS CPE a Episcopal Missionary Society-.--++« s W. A. A. Gardner. 


< 21 Coenties Slip... RRS Nae he 7 ae Ne eB Na ae CI os ‘ Isaac Maguire. 
} Brooklyn, N. Y., 193 9th St., n. “ard ‘Ave..: Danish Ey. Luth. Seamen’s Mission:, ‘‘* R, Andersen. 
= Seand., William St., near Richard.. Norwegian Luth. Seamen’s. Mission. “ Jakob Bo. 
ta.’ Sea. Mis., Atlantic & Columbia Sts. Centra’ Presbyterian Church....-.. °° ~Carl Podin. 


ee selahia, Pa., Front St., above Pine. The Mariners’ Church, Presbyterian ‘* Henry F. Lee, 
; N. W. cor. Front and ‘Queen Sts... Episcopal Miss. Ass’n for Seamen... oA Geo,. 8. GassnAr, 


Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist...........: ce vescoaqaessoeeecs 
- Washington Ave. and 8rd Street... Methodist....o..sseceessseeees Seeeew 5° W, Downey, 
_, Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut. St. ....-ceccocsseriscsease sooeeverve oes. ‘* ELN, Harris. 
Baltimore Md., Aliceanna & Bethel Sts. Seamen’s Union Bethel Society Sree “ @, W. Heyde. - 
813-815 South Broadway Sete o ete seees Port Migsion.:.ccec.s.ssseceesesse0+ Mr. B, W. Jenkins, Sec, 


Capt. James Nutchey. 
grtotk, V Va., Sea. Bethel, 327 Main St... Norfolk Seamen’s Friend Society...., Rev, J. B. Merritt, 


|W: n.N. C.. sesececcscoee Wilmington Port Society.....- iarsacie 
re 8. Cs 44 & 46 Market St....- Charleston Port Society..2...0..5... “ P.A. Murray. 
soeweseecrerssoonsceceees American Seamen’s Friend Society, * H. Iverson. i 
i mgacola, F Par eae eee sy Pas * ‘i fs POAT ee 
C) ure », near Wa or... d nA 
Seis 2, 'exas, 17th & Mechanic Sts.. Galveston Seamen’s Friend Society _" J, F. Sarner, 


Orleans, La., Fulton & Jackson Sts,. Presbyterian..... seceenvs ee o» May James Sherrard, 
Rew Orionna Gait Ban Francisco Port Bociety. ecesve. REV, J. Rowell, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
76 Wall Street, New York. _ oe 
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30 Broad Street. New York. - 155 Broadway, New York._ ek 
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P, O. Box 2203, New York. J 76 Wall Street, New York. 
Col. A. P. KETCHUM, ; A. GIFFORD AGNEW, 

32 Mount Morris Park, West, New York ‘ 45 Wall Street. New York. — 
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31 Nassau Street, New York. 49 Ww. 25th Street, New York. 


epee 
OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


_ Articue II, (of Constitution), —The object of this Society shall be to improve 
the social and moral condition of seamen, by uniting the efforts of the wise and | | 
good in their behalf ; by promoting in every port Boarding Houses of good char- 
acter, Savings’ Banks, Register offices, Libraries, Museums, Reading Rooms, < 
and Schools; and also the ministrations of the gospel, and other religious blessings. | 

CHAPLAINS.—See preceding page for list of missions and missionaries of this 
Society. e ; : 


Loan Lisrarizs.—On American Geasats leaving the port of. Now York loan 
libraries are placed for the use of the officers and crews, Each library costs $20 
to the donor, contains 43 well selected books, and is returned and sent out again | | 
as long as it lasts. The donor of each library is informed when and where it~ 
goes, and the effort is made to secure for the donor a report of its usefulness. 4 
’ These libraries build up the mental, moral and religious life of seamen, and are 
often the means of their conversion. The whole number of new libraries sent out — 
by the Society up to April 1, 1903, was 11,018. Calculating 13,274 reship- | 
ments, their 595,322 volumes have been accessible to 425,498 men. | Sunday | | 
Schools and Church Societies (Y5-PoS. C2 EH: ee as well as individuals send 
these libraries to sea. a 


A list of the Society’s periodicals will be (und on the seecne i page ot the ¢ cover a 
of this Magazine. ff 
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